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JUVENILE ANNUALS. 


{ITER FROM A LADY TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE 
ATHENEUM.’ 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—In one of your late Num- 
pers there were some remarks on the subject of 
heresy, which I did not exactly understand, and 
which 1 very much question whether you under- 
gand thoroughly yourself.* But, as nearly as I 

your meaning, you wished to persuade 
readers that every one of them, or, which I 
azine is now the same thing,t that the whole 
n public are, in the widest and guiltiest 
gase of the word, heretics. Your reason for 
brotching this extraordinary proposition I was 
forsome time at a loss to divine. I could not 
pose that you would take this round-about 
my of announcing the simple proposition, that 
are the only orthodox man in the three king- 
—-that ce n’est que vous qui avez toujours 
saison, —because you have so often promulgated this 
great truth in plain terms, that you could have 
po possible temptation to disguise it in enigmas 
Neither, though I give you credit for a wish to 
insult the public whenever yon can do it with effect 
sand impunity, could I possibly imagine that you 
would have stumbled upon a course at once so 
feeble and so dangerous, as that of assaulting, not 
the collective public, the entire muzzled animal, 
which may be teased without much risk, because 
ach one of its many heads is ready to swear 
that some other was the outraged part; but of 
tempting each particular power in each of those 
beads to assault and gore your venerable person. 
Nor lastly, though I admit you have a great fanc 
for setting your readers at daggers with each 
other, could I suppose you so deplorably igno- 
rot of human nature, as not to aa that the 
stupid course you pursued would be the in- 
fillible specific for uniting them in strict alliance 
wainst yourself. 

‘To me much reflecting upon those things, 
however,’ as dear Mr. Brougham says, a solu- 
tion of the difficuly at lastoccurred. You wished 
fo prove us all heretics, simply and solely that 
you might have an excuse for not keeping faith 
with us. I will not repeat the instances of pro- 
mises made only to be broken, which you have 
placed upon record in your journal during the last 
month. I know what an editor’s conscience is,t 
Iknow how he learns 2 force d’attentats perdre 
tous ses remords, and I know, therefore, that it 
would be only tempting him to future iniquities 
to produce instances of it in the past. But one 
gating example I will mention, and ea hoc dis— 
no, Sir, you shall not surprise me in a Latin quo- 
tation. ‘ These hands are clean,’ said dear Mr. 
Brougham, in Edinburgh, though he had just 
quitted the London Mail. These stockings are 
white, saith Julia Normanby, though she is 

iting a letter to the editor of ‘The Athe- 
na@um.’ 

Sir, It is now three weeks back since, with 
the solemnity which you can always assume, when 
* know that your intentions are particularly 

est, you declared that you intended to re- 
view Mrs. Alaric Watts’s ‘ New Year's Gift’ at 
great length, and with a careful attention to its 
moral purpose. Have you performed that pro- 
* * Very likely not.—Epb. 
Tt Precisely the same.—Ep, 

} Indeed! 


Ep, 








mise, Sir? * Have you ever thought of perform- 
ing it? And is it the least likely that you will 
ever perform it? But there are persons who feel 
for the honour of your work, though you who 

reside over its destinies may think slightly of it. 

here are those who are determined that you shall 
keep your word, though your will may be no party 
to it. There are those who will not allow four 
pretty books to be passed over with shameful neg- 
lect in a popular work, because the conductor of 
it cannot find among his numerous contributors 
one qualified for the task of ayes | them. It 
is such a one who sends you the enclosed review 
of the Juvenile Annuals; and who subscribes 
herself, with extremely little respect, your 

Jutta NORMANBY. 


. REVIEW. 
The New Year's Gift. Edited by Mrs. A. Watts. 
The Juvenile Souvenir... . Edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall. 
The Juvenile Keepsake. . .. Edited by T. Roscoe. 
The Christmas Box Edited by Crofton Croker. 
We are spinsters ; and this circumstance, we con- 
sider, gives us a prodigious advantage in writing 
about children, and the proper methods of treating 
them. Mr. Mill,+in the Preface to his ‘ History of 
British India,’ has already proved that no one who 
has visited a country can possibly know any thing 
about it ; and the same arguments prove still more 
satisfactorily, that no person who has the misfor- 
tune to possess children can by possibility have 
the slightest acquaintance with their natures and 
uses. There is one remarkable difference, how- 
ever, between the case of a child and a country : 
the great requisite for understanding the latter is 
to feel perfectly indifferent to its interests, and, 
for that purpose, to live at the greatest possible 
distance from it; the great requisite for understand- 
ing the former, is to feel a considerable degree 
of hatred for it, and, for the purpose of acquiring 
that, to live constantly in the neighbourhood of it. 
An interval of 15,000 miles from, and previous 
unconcern about, the place of which he writes, 
enabled Mr. Mill to compile his admirable his- 
tory. Constant intercourse with a family of 
children who are in the daily habit of throwing 
wine over our pelisses, tearing up our geraniums, 
pulling out our combs in the moment after dress- 
ing, and putting the piano out of tune, constitute 
our qualifications for reviewing the JUVENILE 
AnnvuaLs. Before we proceed to say any thing 
about the particular works, we will make a few 
general observations about the moral principles, 
and the language which, we think, ought to be 
adopted in books of this description. 


Many as have been our sufferings from chil- 
dren, we have never relaxed in our endeavours to 
inculcate into them correct moral principles ; 
nay, we think our zeal has increased with our 
persecutions. The method we have adopted, is, 
perhaps, not original, and certainly not unique ; 
for it has been adopted by many parents, and, 
after them, by most writers of books for chil- 
dren; but, as it may not have been clearly ex- 
pounded, we will take this opportunity of stating 
what it is. 





* By advice of our counsel, we decline answering 
these questions.—Ed. 

+ I know that you will insert a note here, in order to 
introduce the fifty-thousand-times-quoted remark of 
Dr. Johnson about ladies introducing all their learning 
in five minutes ; but I despise you and Dr, Johnson. 





All persons must have observed that children 
take particular delight in facts and examples, and 
very little in moral precepts. Now this, we 
take it, arises from the exceeding perversity 
of children’s minds, which gives them a pre- 
cocious quickness in discerning when a moral 
precept is particularly hostile to any of these very 
disagreeable inclinations. The consequence is, 
that, when we would impress moral truths upon 
their minds, which we should always begin to do 
in their very earliest infancy, we must give them 
a motive to understand it, or choose an illustra- 
tion by which they shall understand it, which 
shall be totally unlike the principle to be en- 
forced; otherwise, we shall never drive any thing 
into their stupid little heads. Thus, for instance, 
we want to convince a child of the great truth, 
that virtue is its own reward: a conversation 
eres of this kind will take place: ‘My dear 
little child, I have something to tell you which it 
is very good for you to know.’ ‘ Oh! what is it, 
aunt?? ‘ Why, my love, that virtue is its own 
reward.” There,—we said it would be so,—the 
little wretch has scampered away to the other end 
of the room, in pure disgust at the sentiment, 
and is now diligently engaged in cutting the 
holders of the Venetian blinds. With a slight 
suggestive slap, you remove from the scene of her 
exploit, and resume: ‘ Now, Emily, how can 
you be such a shocking little girl as to run away 
and be so mischievous, when I was talking to you 
entirely for your good?’ ‘ Well, what wasit you 
were saying?’ ‘ Why, I was telling you—but you 
never can attend to me while you are pinchin 
that straw bonnet into all those odd M osm 
was telling you that virtue is its own reward.’ 
‘I don’t know what that means.’ ‘ Not know 
what it means, Emily!’ ‘No; I don’t know any 
thing about what virtue means.’ ‘ You don’t 
know what virtue means! O Emily! no wonder 
you are such a naughty girl then; it is not likely 
you should be otherwise.’ ‘ Why, what does it 
mnean, then?? ‘ Mean, Emily! why, really I am 
shocked ;—mean !—why, did I never send you to 
fetch my shawl out of the next room?’ ‘ Oh, yes! 
very often.’ ‘ Well, then, when you did what I 
told you, that was virtue.’ ‘And, when I do virtue, I 
am agood girl?’ ‘ Yes, nay ond ‘Qh, then, Lalways 
will; for you know when | am a good ‘girl, I al- 
ways come down after dinner.’ ‘To be sure, you 
do, my dear; and, if you will be a good girl now, 
and will remember that virtue is its own reward, 
you shall sit by me after dinner, and we will see 
what we can get for you.’ And thus the notion of 
virtue being its own reward becomes, then and 
thereafter, inseparably linked to the notion of 
preserved ginger and guava jelly. In like man- 
ner, it is too obvious to need remarking, that 
‘ Vice is its own punishment,’ should be accom- 
panied by some severe correction, the recollec- 
tion of which should never be dissevered from that 
important truth. 

ith respect to the language in which grown up 
people should speak to children, and write for them, 
there is one important and universal rule, which 
is easily understood, and sufficiently obvious, 
but a thorough observance of which can only be 
attained through long practice. It is to use those 
words for which, if asked by the child, you can 
give no tangible explanation ; for this will exer- 
cise its, faculties, and give it the useful habit, so 
needful to be learnt in youth, because so much 
practised in after life,—of jumping at shadows 
which totally elude its grasp. To accomplish 








this end, it is not enough to use | words and 
hard words,—nay, long words and hard words will 
often not answer the purpose at all, for, 
very often, they are expressions for things to 
which a child’s attention can be pointed, and 
which will make it comprehend the words. 
But there is a set of words and phrases which 
are mere parts of a paper system, depending 
solely upon the state of credit in the country, 
and for which it is impossible to get gold any 
where. All conventional and artificial phrases, 
and all abstract words, such as system, society, 
property, quality, or, to express ourselves more 
clearly and universally, all words which are ex- 
cluded from good poetry, are of this kind, and 
should be resorted to constantly by all writers for 
children as the most puzzling to them, and those 
that are least phivren® of a meaning. 


And now to try our friends, Mrs. Watts, Mrs. 
Hall, Mr. Roscoe, and Mr. Croker, by these 
tests. With respect to the moral peculiarity, it 
is with pain we mention, that, with some highly 
honourable exceptions, these books seem to have 
deteriorated from what children’s books were afew 
years ago. There is often an attempt in the 
stories to dispense with carraway-comfits and seed- 
cakes, and (worse innovation still) with the rod and 
the dark closet. The dangerous modern principle 
is sometimes directly insinuated, that by cultivating 
the affections of a child, you give it as strong a 
motive to learn, provided your mode of teaching 
is reasonable, as any rewards or punishments can 
give ; in short, a kind of recognition that a child 
is nota mere machine to be worked, but has a 
moral and intellectual nature to be educated. 
These are fearful symptoms; and, though our 
voice be but a weak treble, we will raise it to its 
highest pitch to denounce what we conceive con- 
cessions to the evil spirit that has gone abroad 
disturbing the ashes of our foremothers, and 
threatening with extinction the prerogatives 
which we, their descendants, were born to exert 
over the next generation, 

Of the language of the productions in these 
annuals, we must speak variously. The following 
a e from a contribution of Mrs. Hofland to 

Irs, Watts’s Annual, is all that we have described 
as so desirable in this particular. It is deliciously 
vague and untangible : 

* « And are they all nearly naked, and painted ?” 

*“ Yes, my dear; in these particulars they all re- 
semble each other, and there is, in fact, little difference 
in any of their manners or customs. They are divided 
into tribes or nations ; none of which are populous, 
for they are engaged in almost continual warfare with 
each other. ith us, at present, these people and 
another tribe called Cadows, are at peace; but the 
Alonquas, who are cannibals, and the Camanches, 
another barbarous tribe, who always travel on horse- 
back, are at enmity with us; and their visits to the 
settlement are sometimes productive of considerable 
mischief.” 

« “ They are very grave men—I hope they are good 
ones, father ! 

*“ They have some good properties, my dear; but 
are so addicted to their opinions and customs, that 
with great power of reflection, they are yet obstinately 
averse to improvement. They are often treacherous— 
always revengeful—and, from system, practise the 
most extraordinary cruelties towards each other, when 
prisoners of war. They have great acuteness—much 

rsonal prowess—and possess the senses of sight and 

earing in greater perfection than any other human 
beings. You have my permission to associate with 
their children, if you like such dull companions ; by 
which means, you will be enabled to learn more of them 
than I can inform you.” ’—Pp. 2, 3. 

But then in this very same work there is a pro- 
duction of that wicked woman, Miss Mitford, so 
definite and real in its language, that we fear its evil 
will more than compensate for the good effects of 
Mrs. Hofland’s diction. And then in Mr. Roscoe’s 
Annual, there are some anecdotes of elephants 
by Mr. Pringle. Out upon them !—but what 
could be expected from a poet—from a person 
who is bound by the laws of his art to use only 
words which represent realities, and is obliged to 
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abstain from all the abstract and conventional 

hrases, the looseness and incoherency of which we 
head so much commended. An extract will ex- 
plain our meaning. 


‘ Many extraordinary stories have been related of 
the sagacity and affection of the elephant. These may 
possibly, in some instances, have been exaggerated ; but, 
from what I have myself heard and seen of the cha- 
racter and habits of this noble animal in South Africa, 
I am persuaded that his high reputation is, on the 
whole, well founded. In illustration of this, I shall 
here mention one or two little anecdotes, which may at 
least serve to amuse the youthful reader. 

‘ In the year 1821, during one of my excursions in 
the interior of the Cape Colony, 1 happened to spend a 
few days at the Moravian Missionary settlement of 
Enon, or White River. This place is situated in a 
wild but beautiful valley, near the foot of the Zuurberg 
mountains, in the district of Uitenhage, and is sur- 
rounded on every side by extensive forests of ever- 
greens, in which numerous herds of elephants still find 
food and shelter. From having been frequently hunted 
by the Boors and Hottentots, these animals are become 
so shy as scarcely ever to be seen during the day, ex- 
cept among the most remote and inaccessible ravines 
and jungles ; but in the night they frequently issue 
forth in large troops, and range in search of food, 
through the inhabited farms in the White River Val- 
ley ; and on such occasions they sometimes avenge the 
wrongs of their race upon the settlers who have taken 
possession of their ancient haunts, by pulling up fruit 
trees, treading down gardens and corn-fields, breaking 
their ploughs, waggons, and so forth. I do not mean, 
however, to affirm that the elephants really do all this 
mischief from feelings of revenge, or with the direct in- 
tention of annoying their human persecutors. They pull 
up the trees, probably, because they want to browze on 
their soft roots, and they demolish the agricultural im- 
plements merely because they happen to be in their 
way. But whatI am now about to uote, assuredly in- 
dicates no ordinary intelligence. 

* A few days before my arrival at Eaton, a troop of 
elephants came down one dark and rainy night, close 
to the outskirts of the village. The missionaries heard 
them bellowing and making an extraordinary noise for 
along time at the upper end of their orchard ; but, 
knowing well how dangerous it is to encounter these 
powerful animals in the night, they kept close within 
their houses till day-light. Next morning, on examin- 
ing the spot where they had heard the elephants, they 
discovered the cause of all this nocturnal uproar. There 
was at this spot a ditch or trench, about four or five 
feet in width, and nearly fourteen feet in depth, which 
the industrious missionaries had recently cut through 
the bank of the river, on purpose to lead out the water 
to irrigate some part of their garden ground, and to 
drive acorn mill. Into this trench, which was still 
unfinished and without water, one of the elephants had 
evidently fallen ; for the marks of his feet were dis- 
tinctly visible at the bottom, as well as the impress of 
his huge body on its sides. Howhe had got into it, 
was easy to conjecture ; but how, being once in, he had 
ever contrived to get out again, was the marvel. By 
his own unaided efforts it was obviously impossible for 
such an animal to have extricated himself. Could his 
comrades, then, have assisted him? There can be no 
question that they had—though by what means, unless 
by hauling him out with their trunks, it would not be 
easy to conjecture. And in corroboration of this sup- 
position, on examining the spot myself, I found the 
edges of this trench deeply indented with numerous 
vestiges, as if the other elephants had stationed them- 
selves on either side, some of them kneeling and others 
on their feet, and had thus by united efforts, and pro- 
bably after many failures, hoisted their unlucky bro- 
ther out of the pit.’—Pp. 164—166. 

Having given an extract from the other Juve- 
niles, we must now give one from Mrs. Hall’s. The 
ee verses, we suppose, she would call 
pretty ; but, for the reasons we have already as- 
signed, we think poetry should never be put into 
the hands of children. But we half forgive Allan 
Cunningham for his verses, in consideration of 
the flattery which he bestows on little country 
girls, which can hardly fail to be very serviceable 
in the improvement of their characters. 


* The Town Child, and Country Child. By Allan 
Cunningham. 
* Cuip of the Country! free as air 
Art thou, and as the sunshine fair ; 
Born, like the lily, where the dew 
Lies odorous when the day is new ; 
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Fed ’mid the May-flowers like the bee, 
Nursed to sweet music on the knee, 

Lulled in the breast to that glad tune 
Which winds make ’mong the woods of June. 
I sing of thee ;—’tis sweet to si ‘ 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 


* Child of the Town! for thee I sigh : 
A gilded roof’s thy golden sky, 
A carpet is thy daisied sod, 
A narrow street thy boundless road, 
Thy rushing deer’s the clattering tramp 
Of watchmen, thy best light’s a lamp, 
Through smoke, and not through trellised ving 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines : 
I sing of thee in sadness ; where 
Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair. 


* Child of the Country! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet ; 
With thee I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April while she nursed her young ; 
The den beneath the sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins the timorous hare ; 
The knoll, wrought o’er with wild bluebells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
The shilfa’s nest that seems to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree, 

And other marvels which my verse 
Can find no language to rehearse. 


* Child of the Town and bustling street, 
What woes and snares await thy feet! 
Thy paths are paved for five lony miles, 
Thy groves and hills are peaks and tiles ; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak ; 
And thou art cabined and confined 
At once from sun, and dew, and wind ; 

Or set thy tottering feet but on 

Thy lengthened walks of slippery stone ; 
The coachman there careering reels 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 
And Commerce pours each poring son 

In pelf’s pursuit and hollos’ run. 

While flushed with wine, and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day. 

The stream ’s too strong for thy small bark ; 
There nought can sail, save what is stark. 


‘ Fly from the town, sweet Child ; for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God.’ 


We are, as we have stated, merely Miss Julia 
Normanby, spinster, and many of our opinions 
are so peculiar that we fear the Editors and 
Editresses of these Annuals would scarcely be 

leased with our final judgment on their works. 
ut, were we not the humble individuals we are, 
but the collective wisdom of ‘The Atheneum,’ 
we should, no doubt, conclude our review, with 
some such magnificent sentences as the following: 

‘ Amiableand enlightened Mrs. Watts ! we thank 
you for “ The New Year’s Gift.” It is full of plea- 
sant engravings, pleasant prose, and pleasant 
poetry. Charming Mrs. Hall! we reverence your 
* Juvenile Souvenir.” We think the Princess Vit- 
toria exceedingly pretty, the Young Rebel ex- 
ceedingly obstreperous, and your own compositions 
exceedingly good. Accomplished Mr. Roscoe! 
we have given an extract which is a fair sam 
of your “‘ Juvenile Keepsake,” and surely no wo 
of ours are wanting to prove it a most meritorious 
publication. Sweet Mr. Crofton Croker! youhave 
not sent us “ A Christmas Box,” and therefore 
we know nothing about it ; but we will give youcre- 
dit for producing any thing not unworthy of the 
author of the ‘‘ Fairy Legends ;” and, therefore, 
most ancient, large-minded, and large-pursed = 
lic, buy “ The New Year’s Gift,” buy *‘ The duve- 
nile Souvenir,” buy “ The Juvenile Keepsake, 
buy “‘ The Christmas Box ;” and believe us evel 
your grateful and devoted servants ! 
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NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 


Nollekens and his Times : comprehending a Life of that 
eelebrated Sculptor ; and Memoirs of several contem- 
porary Artists, from the time of Roubiiiac, Hogarth, 
‘and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flarman, and Blake. 
By John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. 
Colburn. London, 1828. 


Amonc its other bad effects, the avariciousness 
r Nollekens interfered somewhat with his 
iritual well-doing ; for he dismissed his confes- 
gr, because the poor fellow, being rather hungry 
me rainy day, devoured more than our good 
friend thought was consistent with the economy 
of his household ; and he was in consequence de- 
ant for his prayers upon his attendant, Mrs. 
= to whom he was indebted for several other 
acts of kindness ; but his feelings were so little af- 
fected by his religious duties, that we are told he 
aways made her conclude her labours by read- 
ing either Gay’s Fables, or that still more unsancti- 
fyng work, ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ But Nolle- 
kens’s mortal career was drawing to a close ; and 
he became gradually childish, and at length para- 
lytic, till, on the 23d of April, 1823, he breathed 
his last, as Mr. Smith (who seems throughout 
fond of minutiz) particularly informs us, at the 
south-east corner of the first floor in his house, in 
Mortimer Street, St. Mary-le-bone parish; and 
his earthly remains were deposited with much 
pomp, and ceremony of funeral, in Paddington 
church. He, of course, died possessed of very 
large property: the exact amount we do not know; 
but the old gentleman’s will is given at length, 
with all its fourteen mis-spelt codicils, for the 
of any curious reader who has patience 
enough to wade through the long inventory of ar- 
tists and hospitals, amongst whom the property 
was divided, in shares of one and two hundred 
pounds each. Leaving his body to the worms, 
which must, long ere this, have made their last 
dimer over the worthy sculptor, we will notice 
somewhat of that more durable matter, his pro- 
fessional reputation; for, whatever might have been 
the faults or peculiarities of his character as a 
man, his fame as an artist is deservedly of the 
first-rate order, and his name will not be less en- 
vey beg e to the admiration which his skill 
must draw forth, will be added the interest with 
vhich posterity will regard many of the originals 
fom which his bustos were modelled. It was 
incipally in his execution of busts, that Nol- 
s was celebrated; for his figures appear by 
to means to have exceeded the ordinary standard 
ofexcellence : in some points, he was even defi- 
Cent. 

‘During Nollekens’s juvenile practice, he received 
tfew lessons in drawing from a Sculptor, now but 
litle known, Michel Henry Spang, a Dane, who drew 
he figure beautifully and with anatomical truth; a 
most essential component of the art, indispensably re- 
qusite for all those who would climb to the summit 
ofFame ; but this invaluable acquirement was neglected 
tyNollekeus, nor did he at any period of his life ven- 
te to carve a subject in which a knowledge of ana- 
‘my would have been extensively wanted : his naked 

were of the most simple class, being either a 
Young Bacchus, a Diana, or a Venus, with limbs sleek, 
plump, and round ; but I never knew him, like Banks, 
attempt the grandeur of a Jupiter, or even the 
srength of a gladiator. His monumental effigies, too, 
vere always so draped and placed, that very little ex- 
Mession of muscle was exercised. Nollekens’s large 
wademical drawings, made when he was Visitor in the 

Academy, were feebly executed, his men were 

stitute of animation, and his females often lame in 
ltt joints ; their faces were usually finished-up at 
! m his wife ; and, in compliment to her, 

aed contrived to give them little noses.’— 


Much as we could wish to give our readers more 
curious being, there are in the work other 
Mes requiring our attention : we must conclude 
Wr account of Mr. Nollekens, which we will do in 
author’s own words. 
» and so numerous, are the works of Nol- 
who will lopg be remembered, not only as 





having held a conspicuous rank among contemporary 
Artists, in an era abounding in men of genius, but as 
having, by assiduity rarely surpassed, and parsimony 
seldom equalled, amassed a princely fortune; from 
which, however, his avaricious spirit forbade him to 
derive any comfort or dignity, excepting the poor con- 
solation of being surrounded, in his dotage, by para- 
sites who administered to his unintellectual enjoyments, 
anc flattered even his infirmities, in the hope of 
sharing the vast property which Death would force him 
to resign.'—P. 85. 

The remaining sketches are but brief outlines 
of some of the more marked and interesting 
points, in the characters of about forty artists of 
distinction, some of them merely details of other 
works ; but the anecdotes have no connection with 
one another. We can merely give, for the benefit 
of our readers, a few of the most entertaining. 
Roubiliac was a very absent fellow, and an amus- 
ing story is told of his treatment to a guest. 


*A gentleman who had stayed one night at Slaugh- 
ter’s Coffee-honse until past twelve o'clock, discovered 
that he had forgotten the street-door key of the house, 
where he lodged ; and, as he had agreed with his land- 
lady not to disturb her other inmates beyond that 
hour, was prevailed on by Roubiliac to take the other 
rubber, and sleep in a spare bed much at his service. 
The gentleman accepted his invitation, and, upon 
Roubiliac showing him the room, wished him a good 
night; but, just as he was nearly undressed, he was 
horror-stricken at the sight of the corpse of a black 
woman laid out upon the bed. He immediately voci- 
ferated the name of Roubiliac, who, upon coming into 
the room, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh dear! my good fren, I beg 
your pardon! I did not remember poor Mary was 
dare : poor Mary! she die yesterday vid de small-poc ! 
Come, come, and you must take part vid my bed— 
come—poor Mary was my hos-maid for five, six year— 
more.’—Pp. 95, 96. 

In the sketch of Banks’s life, the following in- 
stance of early talent and ambition in Mulready, 
the R.A., is given: 

‘ The author in Chapter VIII. states the visits made 
to Banks by a youth, who wished, at the age of 
thirteen years, to gain admittance to draw in the Royal 
Academy, in the following words: He remembered 
the lesson he had learned of exercising the knocker of 
the door in such a manner, as to announce to the peo- 
ple within, that it was a person not to be despised who 
stood on the outside. By some inadvertence or per- 
turbation, the knocker slipped from his hand after a 
single rap. Remarking his error, he now raised it 
again, and, from the same perturbation, produced a 
much louder report than he had intended. Mrs. Banks, 
or a servant, opened the door to him, and inquired his 
business. He answered articulately and at full, that 
he wanted to know whether Mr. Thomas Banks, R. A. 
and Sculptor to the Royal Academy, lived there. Mr. 
Banks made his appearance. Our little fortune- 
hunter could not have met with a more gentle and 
friendly-hearted man, to whom to open his adventurous 
application. 

* © Well, my little man,” said Mr. Banks, ‘‘ what is 
your business with me?” ‘I want, Sir, that you 
should get me to draw at the Royal Academy.””—*‘ That 
is notin my power. Things are not, in that respect, 
as they used to be. Nobody is admitted to draw there 
but by ballot ; and I am only one of the persons upon 
whose pleasure it depends. But what have you got 
there? Let me look at your drawing.”—Mr. Banks 
looked at it. ‘‘Humph! Ay! Time enough yet, 
my little man! Do you go to school ?”—** Yes, Sir.’’ 
—‘* Well; go home, and mind your schooling ; and 
try and make a better drawing of the Apollo ; and 
in a month you may come again, and let me see it.” 

‘ He now applied with threefold diligence ; thought 
and thought again, sketched and obliterated ; and, at 
last, as nearly as possible at the expiration of the 
month, repeated his visit to Mr. Banks. Mr. Banks 
was better pleased with his second specimen. He now 
took him into his study, bade him look about him, and 
asked him what he thought of one thing and another. 
He encouraged him, told him to go on with his draw- 
ing, and said he might come again in a week. Under 
the eye of Mr. Banks, the boy’s proficiency was visible, 
and the artist began to conceive a kindness for him.” 
—Little did Mr. Banks think, when he was question- 
ing this youth, that Nature had enriched him with 
some of her choicest gifts, and that the Royal Aca- 
demy would in him, at this moment, have had to 
boast of one of its brightest members, in the name of 
Mulready.’—Pp, 198200, 
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And the early display of genius in Isaac Ware, 
the Architect, is not less curious : 

‘A thin sickly little boy, a chimney-sweeper, was 
amusing himself one morning by drawing, with a piece 
of chalk, the street-front of Whitehall upon the base- 
ment-stones of the building itself, carrying his delinea- 
tions as high as his little arms could possibly reach ; 
and this he was accomplishing by occasionally running 
into the middle of the street to look up at the noble 
edifice, and then returning to the base of the building 
to proceed with his elevation. It happened that his 
operations canght the eve of a gentleman of conside- 
rable taste and fortune, as he was riding by. He 
checkvd the carriage, and, aftera few minutes’ obser- 
vation, called to the boy to come to him; who, u»on 
being asked as to where he lived, immediately burst 
into tears, and begged of the gentleman not to tell his 
master, assuring him he would wipe it all off. ‘ Don't 
be alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same 
time throwing him a shilling, to convince him he in- 
tended him no harm. 

‘ His benefactor then went instantly to his master, 
in Charles-court, in the Strand, who gave the boy a 
most excellent character, at the same time declaring 
him to be of little use to him, in consequence of his 
natural bodily weakness. He said that he was fully 
aware of his fondness for chalking, and showed his 
visitor what a state his walls were in, from the young 
artist having drawn the portico of St. Martin’s Church 
in varions places uponthem The gentleman purchased 
the remainder of the boy's time; gave him an excel- 
lent education ; then sent him to Italy; and, upon his 
return, employed him, and introduced him to his friends 
as an architect.’—Pp. 206, 207. 

If any of our readers live in St. Martin’s-lane, 
or its neighbourhood, they may find some inter- 
esting matter in this volume upon the antiquities 
of certain houses in that street, which seem to 
have been the residence of numerous distinguished 
characters, of divers callings, from Quack Doc- 
tors to Earls and Marquises, with all the interven- 
ing grades. Female ingenuity is proverbial, and the 
following account of Sir R. Strange’s escape is 
a strong proof of that qualification : 

* “ Robert Strange,” said Mr. R. Cooper, (who had 
the honour of instructing the late Princess Charlotte in 
drawing, and was for some time drawing-master in 
Eton School,) ‘* was a countryman of mine, a North 
Briton, who served his iime to my father as an en- 
graver, and was a soldier in the rebel army of 
1745. It so happened, when Duke William put them 
to flight, that Strange, finding a door open, made 
his way into the house, ascended to the first floor, 
and entered a room where a young lady was seated. 
She was at her needJe-work and singing. Young 
Strange implored her protection. The lady, without 
rising or being the least disconcerted, desired him to get 
underher hoop. Heimmediately stooped, and the amiable 
woman covered him up. Shortly after this, the house 
was searched; the lady continued at her work, 
singing as before, and the soldiers, upon entering 
the room, considering Miss Lumsdale alone, respect- 
fully retired. . 

«« Robert, as soon as the search was over, being 
released from his covering, kissed the hand of his pro- 
tectress, at which moment, for the first time, he found 
himself in love. He married the lady ; and no per- 
sons, beset as they were with early difficulties, lived 
more happily.” ’—Pp. 245, 246. 

Those who flatter themselves that they are in 
the possession of veritable Hogarths, will do well 
to attend to Mr. Smith’s opinion of the authen- 
ticity of his pictures : 

‘I believe that in no instance has the name of a 
Painter been so freely used as that of Hogarth. His 
reputation has become public property, and is consi- 
dered fair game; since, many a picture exhibiting a 
large white wig, a three-cornered Macheath-hat, an old 
apothecary’s capeless coat, with immense basket-buttons 
on the sleeves, and flap-pockets, rolled up stockings, 
and square-toed buckle-shoes,—has been, without he- 
sitation, ascribed to his pencil, which, if examined, 
would very soon be proved the contrary. Mercier, 
Van Hawkin, Highmore, Pugh, or that drunken pot- 
house Painter, t ounger Hemskirk, who was a 
singer at Sadler’s Wells, are artists now rarely men- 
tioned, though several of their performances have been 
elevated by the second-rate picture-dealers and brokers 
in old panels, as the works of Hogarth: and even a 
head from a picture by Rosalva, has lately been en- 
graven and published as the genuine production of that 
painter. 
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‘ For myself I am decidedly ot opinion, that several 
of the copies of prize-fightirg and play-house benefit- 
tickets, published in Samuel Irela: d's Graphic Hlustra- 
tions of Hogarth, are from plates neither desizne por 
etched by him. They are, in fact, the vilest of the vile, 
being totally destitute of either talent or wit; both of 
which qualifications Hogarth possessed in a superemi- 
nent degree, even in his youthful days, when he en- 
craved ornaments and coats of-arms for his master 
Gamble: and for his wit, where can we find any prints 
to equal most of the plates for the small set of Hudi- 
bras, which were some of bis earliest productions ? 
They are full of character, well drawn, spiritedly etched, 
and most of them possessing admirable effect ; and J 
must say, as a supporter of the honour of Hogarth as 
an artist, that, until Mr. Samuel Ireland raked up many 
of the wretched things which he caused to be copied 
for a publication unquestionably with a view to raise 
monev,—no collectors admitted the originals into 
their portfolios as the works of Hogarth.’—Pp. 340, 341. 

Of Fuseli, the author relates several anec- 
dotes, some of which are highly amusing : 

‘ Mrs. Fuseli, being in a great rage, was advised by 
her husband to swear. ‘‘ Harriet, my dear, why don’t 
you swear ? it will ease your mind.’’’—P 421 

* One morning, two members of the Royal Academy, 
who had been disappointed in their wishes for the elec- 
tion of Fuseli as a member on the preceding evening, 
agreed to repeat their assurances of their future exer- 
tions in his favour. Accordingly they made him a 
visit ; and, as soon as the door was opened, Fuseli, who 
stood in the passage, knowing how the election had 
gone, with his accustomed humour, fiercely exclaimed, 
** Come in, come in!” but, finding they continued to 
scrape their shoes, he again cried out, ‘* Why the devil 
don’t you come in? if you don’t come iu, you will do 
me a great injury.” ‘ How?” asked one of them. 
‘© Why, if you stand there, my neighbour over the 
way will say, ‘1 saw two blackguards stand at Fu- 
seli’s door; I dare say he is going to prison!” ’— 

Pp. 421, 422. 

‘ Fuseli, seeing a person for some time looking stead- 
fastly at one of his pictures in the Academy, went up 
to him, and said, ‘‘He must be a devilish clever fellow 
who painted that picture!” at which the gentleman 
smiled, knowing it to be the production of the artist 
who accosted him. 

‘ Fuseli was heard to relate, that he begged a curious 
fly of his friend Lady Guildford, for a collector, to 
whom he had been under some obligations ; her Lady- 
ship gave him the insect, upon condition that his friend 
should not kill it. Fuseli observed that he should not 
kill it ; but, as a mental reservation, he got somebody 
else to do it.’—P. 424. 

‘ When Northcote was touching upon his celebrated 
picture of the lowering the Princes down the steps to 
their place of burial, so spiritedly engraved by Skelton 
for Boydell’s Shakspeare, Fuseli objected to the hands 
belonging to a figure below, raised to receive the vic 
tims. ‘ You should not,” observed the critic, ‘‘ have 
the fellow’s hands soemployed ; he ought to be digging 
the hole for them: only think how awfully grand it 
would have been had you made him with a pick-axe— 
dump—dump—dump!”" Upon which Northcote, who 
was fully aware of his man, requested to know in what 
way he would paint the sound of dump—dump— 
dump.’—Pp. 429, 430. 

‘ Fuseli was short in stature, his eyes full, promi- 
nent, and, iike the eagle’s, piercingly brilliant. He 
dressed well, and at all times looked like a superior 
man. His remarks were generally witty, and some- 
times severely cutting ; but to the ladies, particularly 
those who were qualified to give him the retort-cour- 
teous, he was cautiously and precisely polite. In early 
life, he sutfered each of his many female admirers to 
suppose herself the favourite fair. Miss Moser, at one 
period, drew that conclusion, and for a long time he 
flirted with Angelica Kauffmann ; but he found at last 
that that lady’s glances were directed towards Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s mar- 
triage state, Mrs. Wolstoncraft fell desperately in love 
with him; and many other ladies were extremely 
deligh ed with his conversation, even to the extent 
of a long life, for his company was much courted.’— 
Pp. 432, 433. 

The notices of Flaxman and Blake are very in- 
teresting. Of the latter, Mr. Smith is a great ad- 
mirer. He describes him to have been a very 
eccentric being, at times almost a madman. The 
greater part of his designs were conceived from 
the hints giyen him in his visions by his brother 
and others, and amongst them, Apelles seems to 





have favoured him with a visit now and then; but, 
wherever the designs may hive originated, most 
of this artist’s pictures certainly present the ef- 
fect of an exceedingly grand imagination ; and in 
proof of his talent, we will quote the opinion of 
Flaxman and Fuseli, ‘that a time would come 
when Blake’s finest works will be sought after and 
treasured up in the portfolios of men, as much as 
those of Michael Angeloare at present.’ But our 
limits will not allow us to extend our notice fur- 
ther ; and we must hid adieu to Mr. Nollekens 
and his interesting contemporaries 





GERMAN ANNUALS. 


Minerva. Taschenbuch fiir das Johr, 1829. Leipzig. 
Urania Taschenbuch fdr das Johr, 1829. Leipzig. 
London, Haas. 

Marrurisson’s travelling memoranda, entitled, 
‘Tafeln am Wege,’ and ‘Tagesberichte an Haug,’ 
are by no means the least interesting articles in 
‘The Minerva.” We meet in them with much 
agreeable anecdote relative to literature and art, 
and recognise in these slight fragments the intelli- 
gent author of the ‘ Erinnerungen.’ It is not our 
intention, however, to select any extracts from 
these two articles ; but we shall proceed at once to 

ive some account of the other tales. That by 

lumenhagen, (not Blumenbergen, as it was erro- 
neously spelt in our preceding notice,) entitled 
‘ The Prince and the Pedlar,’ has for its subject 
the marriage of Duke Henry of Wolfenbiittel with 
Elizabeth, sister of Christian IV. of Denmark, in 
1590. Among the strangers attracted to Helsing- 
oer, on this occasion, is a young German, who has 
brought with him a stock of jewellery, hoping to 
meet with liberal customers; nor is he disap- 
pointed ; for the Scottish Prince, James, (after- 
wards our first monarch of that name,) in order to 
display his gallantry to the fair Zealanders, pur- 
chases the greater part of his trinkets. At length, 
the German requests permission to be allowed to 
show some of his more costly articles, which he 
has kept in reserve for that purpose, to the prin- 
cesses. He is accordingly introduced into the 
castle, where, while the rest of the royal party 
proceed to the Queen-Dowager’s cabinet, to con- 
sult her as to the choice they have made, the 
jeweller is left alone with the Princess Elizabeth, 
to whom he recommends a splendid bandeau that 
has attracted her attention, and which he extols 
as being the most tasteful and valuable article in 
all his stock: on the Princess’s expressing her 
doubt that the sum demanded for it will prove too 
high, he replies,—‘ Lady, the worth of these 
jewels is greater than even I, who deal in them, 
may compute. But in what court shall I find a 
brow, more worthy to wear them than your own? 
If nature has in all her vast laboratory produced 
but one such a diamond as this, so has she pro- 
duced but one Elizabeth. Yes; the price is, in- 
deed, high,—more than any queen can pay,— 
more than all the monarchs of the earth could 
bring from out their treasuries. You alone are 
able to give me what I demand.—Elizabeth, the 
jewel is yours; as to the reckoning between us, 
that may be easily settled: one favouring look 
from that beaming eye, one grateful pressure from 
that silken hand, one kiss from those warm lips, 
and I shall depart from hence the happiest and the 
wealthiest of merchants.’ This so unexpected effu- 
sion of gallantry causes the Princess to let drop 
the bandeau, and to retire precipitately from the 
apartment. The jeweller, however, has not much 
time to meditate on his disappointment. James 
soon afterwards enters and reproaches him for his 
audacity towards the Princess, vowing that, if it 
had been in Edinburgh that he had offered such an 
insult to royalty, he should be publicly whipped. 
This threat, instead of abashing the youth, only 
impels him toanother gross breach of etiquette. 
The sudden motion of the German’s hand towards 
his sword, and the sight of the half-drawn weapon, 
strike James with terror; and he orders him 
to be instantly. carried to prison. This disturbance 
is succeeded by a cumelt of a less disagreeable 
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nature: the acclamations of the multitude ase, 
bled in the court of the pelace, the prancing 
steeds, und the sound of trumpets announce, 
arrival of the bridegroom; and, with all tye 
pomp and ceremony, the stately train are shered 
into the presence of Duke Ulrick and_ his. go 
grand-daughters. Clad in a dress of white y 
one of the strangers advances towards the 
who places in his hand that of the trembjj 
Elizabeth, upon which the former assures, 
Duke that he has no pretension to the high hog 
conferred upon him, he being merely the Cou 
Von Honstein; adding that he expected to fg 
the bridegroom already arrived. This explanatigg 
causes no little confusion among all present, {jj 
at length, the Count perceiving Duke H 
marshal, addresses himself to him. On thisy 
latter, turning to James, tells him that he alone js 
the cause of the Duke’s absence, having caus 
him to be arrested. Our readers will now | 
guess, even if they have not suspected ile 
fore, that the bridegreom and jeweller, are 9 
person; and they will as readily conceive that thi 
ecclaircissement is by no means disagreeable tot 
fair bride. In addition to what we have related) 
there are many other incidents, scenes, and ch. 
racters in this amusing tale, in which the old 
Danish pilot, Steen Hvidkilde, makes a Couspi- 
cuous figure. 

We cannot report so favourably of the nex 
tale, ‘Trommelfritz and Klingegut,’ although i} 

roceeds from the pen of La Motte Fougué 
There is on odd mixture of quaint humour 
strange sentimentality about it, neither of whi¢ 
is at all to our taste; and with respect to thestory, 
if such it can be termed, it is both meagre and 
forced. A poem of some length, by Tiedge, f 
the next article; but, as a preceding portion of tle 
same production is in ‘ The Urania, we shalir 
serve our remarks upon it till we come to speak 
of that; and we now proceed at once to noticeth 
last-mentioned publication, not having room ¢ 
specify the minor pieces contained in ‘ 
Minerva.’ 

Among the numerous German Annuals, ‘ 
Urania’ holds a‘high place in our esteem; ‘fori 
is here that several productions which have sine 
obtained a permanent reputation, made theif f 
appearance. It was through this channel 
Ernst Schulze’s delightful little fairy epic, “Di 
Bezauberte Rose,’ Tieck’s ‘ Dichterleben,’ Bee 
‘Paria,’ ‘Sabina’s Visit to the Coast of Naple 
by Battiger, &c., &c., were originally given tot 
public; and, although the ‘Jahrgang’ for, 18% 
is not altogether equal to some of its predeeess 
it sustains the character this pocket-book | 
acquired. Prefixed to the volume is a -well-ext 
cuted portrait of the youthful poet Wilhelm Mi 
ler, who died last autumn. This plate is worth 
the others, which consist of subjects front E 
poems; but, as the observations with which 
commenced our former notice, apply qual 
to these engravings as to those in ‘The Min 
we shall pass by these Aors d’euvres, miscallt 
embellishments, and examine the more substanti 
dishes served up forour entertainment. Spindles 
one of the ablest romance-writers in Germany 
the present day, who, in his late production, 4 
titled ‘ Der Jude,’ has displayed great ability bo 
in the construction of the plot and in thee 
neation of character and manners, has contribu 
a tale, (“The Falconer’s Bride,”) the perusal of wai 
has afforded us much pleasure. ~— Rosinay:¢ 
daughter of a farmer at Ebersteinburg, 16 
trothed to the Margrave of Baden’s falconer} 
on the very day that their nuptials are aboutte 
celebrated, the village is thrown into. s 
alarm by the appearance of a detachment oft 
French troops who had been sent by the bam 
rous Louvois to devastate the banks of thet 
Letellier, one .of the officers, is captivated t 
Rosina’s charms ; and she, irritated at discove 
a prior attachment on the part of her bridegre 
lends an ear to his suit. no. other co 
however, than that of his bestowing on her 
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will she yield to his passion. The ceremony 
secordingly performed; but, immediately after. 
Letellier is obliged to depart, in order to 

join his detachment, which has been attacked by 
try. He confides his bride to Chaque- 

that he may conduct her in safety into 

. On her arrival at her husband’s country- 

pes she is visited by his relative, the Minister 
jaivois, who, indignant at the disgrace the family 
sustained by such an ignoble alliance, 
ireatens to have her imprisoned in the Bicétre as 
gimpostor; and, as Rosina can produce no at- 
ih of her marriage, while the cowardly 
Chaquefannes denies its having taken place, she is 
to quit the house. Margot, the steward’s 

wife, recommends her to apply to a relation of 
jets, Who is in the service of Madame de Barritge 
it Paris. She accordingly proceeds thither, but 
fois the household in mourning for the Vis- 
quntess’s death, and is on the point of being 
miely expelled, when a message arrives from the 
Viscount that produces asudden revolution 
Rosina’s favour; and she, who but a few 
ginutes before was without an asylum, now finds 


We ierself in a splendid apartment, with every 


at her command. Monseigneur’s secretary 

then visits her, and, after hearing her tale of 
distress, bids her be under no apprehension from 
the threats of Louvois. That very night the 
Viscount set out for Versailles, and the next 
day Rosina herself has an audience of his Ma- 
jetty, (Louis XIV.) Louvois, between whom and 
a eesign there has just been a violent fracas, 
mbmissively acknowledges her as his relation, 
mi as Madame Letellier de Listron. The 
charms of the fair petitioner, and his indignation 
at Louvois’s baseness, inspire the king with sen- 
timents of tenderness towards her, which it re- 
qires all the manceuvring of Madame Mainte- 
non to keep in check. At length on the report 
ofLetellier’s death being confirmed, Maintenon 
ils on the young widow to retire to St. Cyr, 


udafterwards urges her to take the veil. The 
King, however, frustrates this scheme; and Ma- 
dame Letellier finally bestows her hand on the 
Viscount, who turns out to be one of Letellier’s 


companions, who was serving with him as a volun- 
ter at the time of Rosina’s former marriage. The 
sene between the King, Maintenon, and Louvois 
ismasterly, full of character and life. 

We now arrive at ‘ Wanderings through the 
Mart of Life,’ a poem in four books, of which the 
third is given in this annual, and the fourth, as 
las been already mentioned, in ‘The Minerva.’ In 
this production the veteran author, (for Tiedge is 
tow in his seventy-sixth year,) presents us with a 
atiric picture, exhibiting the various arts by 
which the candidates for literary fame endeavour 
toreach the goal of their ambition. The tone of 
atireis, however, occasionally exchanged for that 
ofpanegyric, when, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity his plan offers, he passes in review the 
Pincipal poets and other eminent writers of Ger- 
many. Their peculiar merits appear to be very 
happily characterised, so that, independently of 
sother merits, this performance is interesting, 
ifitbe merely as a picture-gallery, or rather, per- 

, as a series of medals recording the worthies 
of the German Parnassus. ‘ Das Tépferhaus,’ 

(the Pottery,) by Ludwig Robert, has pleased us 
wees than the generality of the tales. The nar- 
tive, if such a term may be applied to what has 

or no story, is in the form of letters, which 
ttveasa vehicle for that sentimental philoso- 
fhising to which the Germans are so much at- 
teched, but which, to most English readers, espe- 
tally of-pocket-books, would, we apprehend, ap- 
tedious and dull. To this succeeds ‘ Charles 

,” @ tragedy originally written by Gryphius 
1649, ont here \ conden by Gustavas 

; but, not having yet perused it, we can 

Mak neither of its poetical nor its historical 
Merits. In the next article we again meet with a 
tle by Blumenhagen (the ‘Old Bachelor’) which, 
WiwWithstanding some striking scenes and inci- 





dents, is rather defective as a whole, owing to the 
improbability of the main parts of the story. 
The last article in the Urania, is ‘The Eagle’s 
wera a most touching and delightful tale, by 
Madame Schoppenhaner: the scene is laid in the 
valley of Glenorchy, in Scotland, where the sup- 
es narrator (a German) is travelling with Sir 

homas Hill, and his a At the inn where 
they stop to breakfast, they learn from the hostess 
the melancholy history of Molly Lammond, a 
poor girl who has been betrayed and deserted by 
her lover, and whose frailty has rendered her an 
object of scorn to the whole village. On quitting 
the inn, the party find all the peasantry engaged in 
hay-making, when aneagle is seen to descend, and 
the next moment a ery is heard that it has carried 
off Molly Lammond’s child to its nest. The crag 
on which the eyrieis situated, is so lofty and pre- 
cipitous, that no one dares to undertake to rescue 
the infant ; yet, although the stoutest shrink from 
a task so full of peril, that even to attempt it seems 
madness, the distracted mother resolves either to 
save her darling or perish. She is seen climbing 
up the nearly =a cliff, while every 
heart is pouring forth its warmest prayers to 
Heaven for her preservation. She reaches the 
nest,—she clasps her infant; but transport soon 
gives place to terror, as she looks into the abyss 
beneath her. At length, she ventures to descend, 
and ultimately reaches the ground in safety, 
amidst the shouts, the tears, and the blessings of 
theassembled multitude. At this instant, a stranger 
rushes to the spot: it is her faithless but now 
penitent lover,—her husband, for the old clergy- 
man joins their hands; and Molly, who was so 
lately regarded as the disgrace of the village, be- 
comes henceforth its pride. 


TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 
London, 1828. 

Berore commencing a notice of these volumes, 
our readers will perhaps permit us to lay before 
them an afflicting case of self-destruction. There 
dwelt, not many weeks ago, not a hundred miles 
from Russel-square, a respectable relative of our 
own, endowed with an overweening love for works 
of fiction. Not that he was one of that unweary- 
ing class, now very rarely seen save in milliners’ 
shops and remote watering-places, gluttons rather 
than epicures in the intellectual treat, to whom all 
compositions are alike that tell of love, and duel- 
ling, and Almack’s. No ; with very moderate ta- 
lents, he had a tolerable taste; he would have 
shuddered to open the best page that ever reeked 
from the Minerva Press, and scorned with his 
heels such balderdash as ‘ Flirtation’ or ‘ Hyde 
Nugent.’ Nature had made him a slow reader ; a 
volume a month was a quantum sufficit, provided 
it was thoroughly good; and, as long as Sir Wal- 
ter was contented to indite two works perannum, 
and the other deserving candidates for public fa- 
vour were few or none, our cousin, by dint of a 
new lamp now and then, anda higher power of 
spectacles, kept pace with the reading public, and 
was perhaps ths happiest of men. But the times 
changed ; new writers started into existence, and 
as alarmingly good as they were new ; the old, too, 
wrote faster and faster. Our cousin grew leaner 
than Romeo’s apothecary, aud cut off an hour 
from his regular sleep, but all in vain. The fatal 
spring of 1828, when a deluge of works that must 
be read poured simultaneously from Mr. Colburn 
—that fatal spring reduced the unfortunate to 
a low intermitting fever, which left him hollow as 
a ghost. Summer, idle, unpublishing summer, 
might have done much; but * Pelham’ came, and 
his daily exercise diminished to a walk in the 
garden among his dingy sparrows ; and, after ‘The 
Anglo-Irish,’ he never more held up his -head. 
He lies near St. Pancras, a sad instance of self- 
devotion to polite literature. If the next year be 
like the present, we shall tera 4 follow him ; 
for, though ‘ sufferance be the badge of all our 
tribe,’ there are limits even to acritic’s endurance, 





and the regimen of six volumes a-week is too se- 
vere for the most hardened constitution. 


The pleasantly-told tales before us suit admira- 
bly the present time of year. Their liveliness 
might induce us for an hour to forget the fog ; and 
they may be read, as the author feigns them uar- 
rated, with the sleet and wind without beating 
dark December. We make no apology for quoting 
the whole of the iively Introduction. 

‘In the summer of 1825, after rambling for some 
months through the delicious country that holds the 
Lake of Geneva in its bosom, like the sculpture of one 
of our rich old frames, a circle of fruit, flowers, shep- 
herdesses and their sheep, all in glorious gilding round 
a hege mirror, I made my lingering way to the Alps. 

* The choice of passes lay before me ; and I chose 
the Great St. Bernard as the least frequented by ‘ gen- 
tlemen who travel for a week,”’ as leading deepest into 
the heart of the mountains, and, not least, as connected 
with the most glittering fragment of modern history. 


‘ Travelling has, like every thing else, its troubles ; 
but it has its lessons too. Its wisdom to ime was, to 
make no delay for second thoughts, and to communicate 
my project to no living thing. The first only wastes 
time ; the latter only encumbers the traveller with com- 
missions or company. I thus escaped orders for the 
purchase of coral-beads, amulets from the countless 
shrines of Our Lady, and Lombard poodles. I escaped 
the much more formidable burden of a celebrated hunter 
after the sublime, who had publicly and flatteringly 
declared that, “‘ with a man of my taste,” he would 
be content to roam Mont Blanc for a year together—of 
a geologist, who, loaded with a whole camel's weight 
of chemistry, would have marched with me hammer in 
hand to the ends of the earth; and finally, it is not 
without a blush that I say it—of a coterie of six pretty 
girls of the very first London world, who, with the new 
ardour of their sex, and the true English reliance on 
the gallantry of other countries, had sallied out under 
the sole wing of their own virtues, to explore the native 
soil of romance, Rousseau, and the Ranz de vache. 

‘ With what pang of heart I thus left behind me en- 
thusiasm, science, and beauty, I must not now venture 
to describe. But the sacrifice was made. I sighed a 
secret and a long farewell to blue lake, brown vineyard, 
and, as I hoped, the face of my countrymen, and with 
a dog, a valet, and a guide, set off for Martigny on 
“*a burning day on the first of September.” 

‘The antiquarians and monks have been equally 
busy in this route, and there is scarcely a rock un- 
honoured by a lapidary record or a legend of the 
Church. The antiquarian boldly points out the identi- 
cal spot where the lieutenant of the ‘‘ immortal 
Julius” smote the half naked tribes of the Alps, built 
cities, and compelled the robber-savages to learn the 
more civilised arts of plunder that distinguished 
their masters. The monk has his more pictur- 
esque tales of castles built by submissive demons, 
bodies walking without their heads, and friars im- 
pervious to passion, ambition, and gold. The curiosity 
to the traveller whose faith may not be vigorous 
enough for the monk or the antiquarian, is in the perfect 
representation of African building and Arabian man- 
ners to be found in every village of his route. The 
heuses are such as would not seem strange to a 
Hottentot fresh from his krall, nor the system of pil- 
fering the stranger much to be surpassed from the 
Euphrates to the heads of Babelmandel. 

‘From the valley in which the “ arrowy Rhone” 
lies glittering like the arrow before it takes its flight, 
the road winds through a broken and rude country, 
but striking for its noble views of the distant landscape. 
The evening found me sitting on a knoll above 
Martigny, luxuriating in the fresh air, of itself an un- 
speakable luxury after the merciless scorching of a 
Swiss day, and delighting my eye with its last vision 
of the great A'pine amphitheatre. The mountain air 
is well known to give a vigorous and pronounced 
colour to the landscape; and an artist of the pen 
or pencil mizht bere set vp his tent, and worship 
the Saint Gothard, with its crest in the sky, dyed 
blood-red, as if the French and Russians were still 
battling among its snows, a gigantic altar to human 
folly, covered with the blood of fools. Down the val- 
ley, and far beyond, I gazed on a glorious expanse of 
pictured country, surmounted by the range of the Jura 
lifting its unnumbered pinnacles, gold-tipt, like a city 
of cathedrals. And before me, robed with a cloud of 
the purest purple, above which shone its forehead of 
perpetual snow, rose the mountain of the Great St. 
Bernard. Here my comparisons failed, and I was 
forced to be satisfied with the simple grandeur of thia 
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sovereign of the landscape. My valet was an Italian, 
end of course had but one emblem for greatness. He 
said that ‘ it put him in mind of the Pope surrounded 
by the Cardinals.’ The cluster of snowy peaks, and 
the scarlet and purple vestures that clothed their sides, 
made the similitude not worse than those that find their 
way into many a journal; andI prudently acquiesced 
in my valet’s discovery. 

‘From Bourg and Bouvernier, villages built on the 
unquestionable plan of their most barbarian forefathers, 
I wound my way along the edge of the rough and roar- 
ing Drance, through the wreck of hill, forest, and val- 
ley, wrought by the inundation of 1818, when the river, 
checked in its course by an avalanche in the hills above, 
swelled into a lake, and at length bursting its icy bar- 
rier, thundered down upon the country below. To 
this scene of ruin succeeded the often praised and 
pleasant path through the vale of Entremont, a long 
and bright vision of fields covered with cattle and cul- 
tivation. Thus far the lovers of their ease come in the 
little cars of the country, and the more heroic on foot. 
But the mountain here prohibits the ‘‘ char ;” the pe- 
destrian generally has had enough of glory ; and, but 
for the mules that await them, many a tourist would 
check his course on this spot, and leave the Great St. 
Bernard to the smuggler, the pedlar, and the monk. 


* At the little village of St. Pierre, the true Alps be- 
gin; and an old gate, leading to an old bridge over a 
ravine that would stop the march of an army, let me 
in to the wonders of the mountain world—forests wild 
and endless, looking the true children of the storm— 
solitary cascades, darting down hills of naked rock— 
craggy paths, too rough and narrow for any tread but 
that of the mule—and long vistas of abrupt hills sullen 
coloured, as if the storm had impressed them with its 
own dye, and guiding the eye tothe Mount Velan, tower- 
ing above the pass of the convent. From this vil- 
lage ascends the region of the avalanches, marked by 
the ruins of the plain of Prou, and the still more ex- 
pressive emblems of the Chalets for the reception of 
the dead, and of the unfortunates caught in the tem- 
pests. A narrow plateau of snow, which even August 
does not always dissolve—a bridge over the torrent— 
and a brief mule-path once passed—the Hospice is 
seen, like a windowed rock, crouching under the cen- 
tral hills of the Great St. Bernard. 


* As I was under no English necessity of flying 
through the country, like a fugitive from the law, | 
proposed to take up my quarters at the convent fora 
few days ; and | know no pleasanter place where a man 
disposed to take the world as it goes, could spend his 
time, at least till winter drove him from his aéry. He 
has the variety of a large household without the bustle 
of an inn ; the cheerfulness of a table d’hdte free from 
the vulgarity of the travelling mob that beset Switzer- 
land ; and the society of a body of gentlemen, who 
will not make it the price of their friendship to run 
away with your danghter, play you ont of your estate, 
or shoot you if you demur to either. 


‘ If I could be a summer monk, and change my 
vows, like my clothes, with the winter, I know no 
traternity that offers stronger temptations than the 
Augustins of the Saint Bernard. To escape the bustle 
of the world, yet be in the world; to have moving 
before our eyes .an easy succession of society—a con- 
stant living phantasmagoria, often highly piquant, and 
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Alpine frost is not always able to kill. I could imagine 
in the air that passed in slight gusts from time to time, 
the odours of the Italian flowers. I lingered long at the 
gate of the convent, enjoying the magnificent serenity 
of the sky, the air, and the hills ; and felt no trivial re- 
luctance at abandoning so alluring a contemplation for 
a corridor crowded with servants, and a chamber im- 
bedded in a wall as thick as if it had to stand a siege. 
Even the indulgence of the convent table could not 
wean me from the conviction that I could have got 
through my travel pleasantly enough, though the Hos- 
pice had, like the Santa Casa, been transported on the 
backs of angels to some new Loretto, ‘‘ many a league 
and far.” 

* But I had not been two hours under its roof, before 
a burst of wind, that reminded me of nothing but the 
roar of Niagara, shot down the side of Mont Velan ; 
stripped away the gathered snow of half a century in an 
immense sheet, and hurled it full upon the convent. All 
was in instant commotion within. The table was de- 
serted by the chief part of the brotherhood, who hurried 
to see that the casements and doors were made secure. 
The ground-floor of the building, which is occupied 
with stables, and storehouses for wood and the other 
supplies of the convent, was a scene of immediate con- 
fusion, from the crowding in of the menials and pea- 
santry. 1 ventured one glance from my window. Sum- 
mer was gone at once ; and ‘‘the winter wild’ was 
come in its stead. The sun was blotted out of the 
heavens: snow in every shape that it could be flung 
into by the most furious wind, whirlpool, drift, and 
hill, flashed and swept along. Before evening, it was 
fourteen feet high in front of the Hospice. Wecould keep 
our fingers from being icicles only by thrusting them 
almost into the blazing wood fires ; the bursts of wind 
shook the walls like cannon-shot; and I made a so- 
lemn recantation of all my raptures on the life of an 
Augustin of St. Bernard. 

* As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and 
I listened with anxiety to the cries and noises that an- 
nounced the danger of travellers surprised in the storm. 
The fineness of the season had tempted many to cross 
the mountain without much precaution against the 
change, and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
of the dogs as the strangers arrived, kept me long 
awake. By morning the convent was full; the world 
was turned to universal snow ; the monks came down 
girded for their winter excursions ; the domestics were 
busy equipping the dogs; fires blazed, cauldrons 
smoked ; every stranger was pelissed and furred up to 
the chin, and the whole scene might have passed for a 
Lapland carnival. But the Hospice is provided for such 
casualties : and, after a little unavoidable tumult, all its 
new inhabitants were attended to with much more than 
the civility of a continental inn, and with infinitely less 
than its discomfort. The gentlemen adjourned to the 
reading room, where they found books and papers, 
which seldom passed the Italian frontier. The ladies 
turned over the portfolios of prints, many of which are 
the donations of strangers who had been indebted to the 
hospitality of the place, or amused themselves at the 
piano in the drawing-room, for music is there above 
the flight of the lark , or pored over the shelves to 
plunge their souls in some “‘ flattering tale’ of hope and 
love, orange groves, and chevaliers plumed, capped, and 
guitarred into irresistible captivation. The scientific 








always amusing ; to indulge in literature, without the 
toils of authorship, the teasing of dilettanti, or the ago 

nies of exul ing criticism; to ramble over a sun-clad 
kingdom of moun ains, with the kingship undisputed 
among all the royal and heroic strugglers for a grave 
ten thousand feet below; to ‘ sit on rocks, and muse 
o’er flood and fell,” to turn painter, poet, pilgrim, 
and dreamer, at one’s own discretion, and without 
having the fear of living man before our eyes ; and to 
do all this with the saving and singular con-ciousness 
that we are doing some din our vocation, that 
humanity is the better for us, and that our place would 
be missed among mankind—Utopia might grow pale 
to the beatitudes of the little republic under the protec- 
tion of St. Augustin, and the shadow of Mont Velan, 
existente estate. 

‘ But summer is unfortunately a rare guest, and its 
visit one of the shortest. possible duration. The sun- 
shine that subdues the plain, with the fidelity of a wife, 
is, at the famous Hospice, capricious as a first love. 1 
had entejed its walls on,a day made in the prodigality 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of 
the hills were interspersed with stripes of verdure that 
had seen the light for the first time within memory : 
the bee, that more than all creation besides gives assu- 
rance of sum to my ear, was roaming and humming 
away among the thistle-down and mosses, that even the 





pulated the ingenious collection of the mountain 
minerals made by the brotherhood. Half-a-dozen 
herbals from the adjoining regions lay open for the 
botanist ; a finely bound and decorated album, that 
owed obligativn to every art but the art of poetry, lay 
open for the pleasantries, the memorials, and the won- 
derings of every body; and for those who loved sleep 
hest there were eighty beds. 

‘ With such “ appliances and means to boot," we 
had no great right to complain even of the sudden 
stoppage that prevented us from pouring down upon 
Italy or Switzerland, as our course might be. The 
politeness of the brotherhood is proverbial ; their din- 
ners were by no means unworthy of our approbation, 
even had more of us graduated at the Rocher de Can- 
cale ; their wine was good, and their conversation was 
better. Sou.e of them were men of fine tastes, not the 
jess popular with our ladies for being developed in fine 
countenances, just earthly enough to tell the tender 
tale of disappointed feelings, and just sallow and saintly 
enough to sublimate the tale into the proper degree of 
spirituality. Some of them had been military, and, 
after figuring at half the courts of Europe, ‘‘ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form’’ to a generation of 
noble imitators, had decided that all was vanity, aban- 
doned the delusions of love and war, and fled to a re- 
treat where neither mistress nor movarch could molest 
them more; and even the o: moAAo: were persons of 
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considerable information, as might be 
their literary means, stimulated oes kept ia action 
the constant influx of strangers from every Cultivated 
portion and stirring scene of the world. 

* All went on well for a few days ; but the storm stil] 
raged, or paused only to gather in fresh gusts of tre. 
mendous violence, and heap up our doorways and 
ments with higher mounds of snow. Winter, mere. 
less in this his own land, had completely set in; ang 
many a gentle murmur at length began to arise 
the gentler sex at the recollection, that, while they wey, 
shut up like the princess of the fairy tale in this 
of ice, the world on both sides of them was redolent of 
joy and autumn ; that a twelve hours’ drive would take 
them into the centre of a flowery paradise ; and thy 
no power short of magic could carry them through 
those twelve hours. The men bore their 
much worse, as usual, and many an ejaculation’ boil 
loud and deep was mingled with the clouds from the 
Meershaum of German, Russ, and Pole. The French. 
man grew weary of his tabatiere, and even of the sound 
of his own voice. Pleasantry died a slow but a certain 
death. The piano was touched with a rarer and amor 
reluctant finger. The wits had exhausted their ep} 
grams, and the philosophers felt the difficulty of drag. 
ging out the day.’-—Vol. i. pp. 3—17. 

The tourist ingeniously draws from. one or 
other of his fellow-captives, an amusing tale dur. 
ing their confinement ; for they do not all draw 
round in a circle and tell their stories in turn ac. 
cording to the good eld rule. The first is the 
Englishman’s, a picture of the envy, anxiety, and 
bustle, sudden wealth entails on a man in this 
land of rapid falls and rises. It is a clever, sple. 
netic, and original story; and we might quote more 
things from it as severe as they are true, did we 
not fear to irritate the admirers of English habits, 
social and political. Next follows ‘ Hebe,’ a Wal. 
lachian story, full of wildness, romance, and terror, 
containing, amid more battles and murders tha 
are perhaps desirable, an introduction to person 
ages and scenes very striking and very unlike 
those commonly introduced in the modern fe 
shionable novel. The other tales of these volumes 
are less long and ambitious, but quite as peal 
We have met with them before, in a more ¢ 
The Augustine tale strikes 


and unpolished state. 
us as eminently beautiful, and exhibiting the a 
ther’s great powers of description to the best ad- 
vantage; but we forbear to quote from it. In 
deed we can find room for the following picture 


of Etna only. It occurs in ‘ The Conspirator,’s 
tale an Italian is relating during a storm, ata 
convent window looking upon the mountain 
The narrator breaks off exclaiming, ‘ Cielo! look 
there.’ 

‘ A flash of fierce lightning burned round the cham- 
ber. Well might he cry out. The storm had lulled# 
rapidly as it rose ; but it was now followed bya display 
a thousand times more superb and awful. A vas 
cloud of the most intense blackness had risen from the 
crater, and had been for some time quietly settling int 
variety of shapes above the mountain. 

‘There was some similitude in its fantastic yet 
almost solid fabric, figured all over with innu 
feeble streaks of blue light, to the colossal throne of 
an Indian idol; its black was complete ebony. Th 
thunder still growled above ; and, while our eyes wert 
fixed on the throne, its rightful lord seemed to ascend 
and take possession. A column of flame of the most 
dazzling white ascended majestically from the crater, 
and stood with its foot still on the mountain, and it 
forehead in the heavens. The black vapours made the 
back-ground to this apparition, and their masses waver- 
ing and growing thinner as they rose, floated like mighty 
pinions on the air above. 

«© Satan himself in full wing !” exclaimed te 
Italian. The light from this tremendous shape thre 
a new-born day over the “hole country; every DF 
every dwelling, almost every tree, was frightfully © 
sible. The pictures in ‘he remotest nook of our 
apartment were seen with minute distinctness: 
little Madonna under the portico, which scam 
showed her in the noon-day, was now quivering @# 
flood f illumination. From the movements 2% 
house, too, we perceived that the whole community 
was alarmed ; and the melancholy tolling of the bell 
poe mingled a painful and sepulchral 
with this sublime terror. ’ 


‘ But at length a sudden gust of wind tore its 
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, louds above, wra this splendid phan- 

oth enfold night ; and, wives brief meee of the 

, @ torrent of rain, that fell like a solid sheet 

gf water, drove this incarnation of the evil genius down 

prbis cavern again. All was now stillness, but the 

of the service going on in the chapel below ; and 

utter darkness, till the moon came floating and 

sping through the clouds like a reconciling spirit, 

ob from the ridge of the hills above Euphemia, threw 

slong line of brightness over the Strait and the eastern 
of Btna.’—Vol. iii, pp. 2833—285. 

Wehave purposely avoided giving any idea of the 

jor characters of these narratives, partly from 

‘wish that the reader should judge for himself, 

g@ partly from the difficulty that would arise in 

ing such a mass of incident. Indeed, our 

1 with ‘The Tales of the Great St. Ber- 

? is the improbability and crowding of the 

Perhaps these may proceed from the 

suthor's self-distrusting modesty, or a notion of 

gestrong stimulus needed in these days to stir 

yiaded imagination of the public. But let him 

¢ more wisely. A writer with his genius tor 

dactibing scenery and drawing character, may 

fel secure of popularity without being at the 

tuble to introduce a new situation or catastro- 


phe in every page. 





EARLY ROMANCE WRITERS. 


Karly Prose Romances. A Collection of ancient English 
Fictions. Edited by W.J. Thoms. No.XUI. The 
sweond part of Tom-a-Lincoln. 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 
Pickering. London, 1828. 

Tus early literature of every country is, with a 
few very unimportant exceptions, confined to what 
weare in the habit of calling works of imagina- 
tion; it is, pre-eminently, a literature of power. 
Knowledge, uncalculated for the enjoyment of 
ach a people, the vast majority of whom must be 
incapable of its reception, if it exists at all, is trea- 
ared up among the arcana of particular classes ; 
wd while it travels slowly, from region to region, 

the promiscuous homage of that band of 
talented youths whom, at a later period, compen- 
tious systems of philosophy and morals enable to 
become prodigies of thought and erudition with- 
gut trouble to themselves or profit to the rest of 
their fellow-creatures. To make up for this peri- 
jus depression of the head, the heart is usually 
found to flourish with peculiar excellence. The 
felings, new and unsophisticated, the faith in the 
mysteries of nature and of man, undestroyed by the 
htening influence of mathematical demon- 
stations, find ample material for the exercise of 
the imaginative powers in the unmixed traditions 
which each district supplies for their expression. 

The philosopher is silent, but the poet is at work ; 

aclass of ballads springs into existence, and fic- 

tion, with her handmaid, metre, occupies the 
pet supplies the future materials, of history. 
ing all this period, the productions of the na- 
tional mind are the property of no peculiar class ; 
wey are the offspring of feelings commen to all, 
calculated to excite corresponding emotions 
inthe hearts of all. The time does, however, at 
arrive in which the peculiar habits and 
thoughts of some portion of a nation who have 

Feually become separated from the larger body 
their fellows, also give birth to a literature de- 

voted to their expression ; the old traditians are 

deserted for others more congenial to the man- 
nets.of the new schvol; and the fashionable poet 

a novelist of his day, in turn, gives birth to a new 

oder of compositions, which remain as records to 

the'writers of later ages of alterations in language, 
kiowledge, and feeling, which have preceded, and, 
seca contributed to form them. Beyond this, 

ver, they have but little interest : the cireum- 
tances to which they owe their existence having 
paused away, they are consigned to the shelves of 

@tiquaries, unlamented, and, perhaps, unknown, 

warace which have already been supplied by the 

wekers after present profit with sufficient amuse- 

Btatfor the moment, and which care but little 

for the habits, thoughts, and feelings, of any but 

femselves. These observations appear to be 





LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


we erga illustrated by the early literature of 
ngland. 


In this country, from the middle of the eleventh 
century till the close of the sixteenth, or, per- 
haps, even till a later period, there existed two 
distinct classes of literature—one, that of the 
Court, the other, that of the people. To the for- 
mer of these belonged the prose and poetical 
works of the Frenclr and Spanish romancers ; 
to the latter, the ballads which for centuries had 
been familiar to English ears, and translations 
or adaptations of which are probably still to be 
met with in the pages of Percy and others. When 
it is remembered that the former were not only 
hid from the vulgar by an unknown language, but 
devoted also to the celebration of heroes not na- 
tional, we shall have little surprise at the distinct- 
ness with which the two literatures retained the 
marks of their original spirit. As the rulers and 
ruled began gradually to unite into one people, 
the — most sacred in English tradition 
also began to form part of the historical romance; 
yet even these still remained hidden in the French 
adopted by their authors. Caxton, whose perse- 
vering talent was scarcely less remarkable in his 
introduction of printing into this country, than in 
the noble use which he made of the invention, 
was the first to kindle among his countrymen a 
zeal for these gems of another language : a very 
large proportion of the works which first issued 
from his press, were translations by his own hand 
of the most approved French chivalric romances. 
The om! large number of similar fictions 
which Wynkyn de Worde published, prove how 
generally popular such works had rapidly become. 
This was the beginning of a period during which 
they were about to remain comparatively unno- 
ticed, till peculiar circumstances again gave them 
a value in the reign of Elizabeth. The troublous 
times of the wars of the Roses were unfavourable 
to all literature ; and, when peace again returned 
under Henry VII., and a few translations were 
given to the world by noble and courtly authors, 
the tales of chivalry seem to have enjoyed less of 
that attention which noble and courtly authors 
had hitherto bestowed upon them. This was still 
further diminished by the impulse to polemical 
composition which the Reformation gave birth to. 
Poetry of a higher order had already taken place 
of the lays of Provengal and Frankish minstrels ; 
and the beauties of Italian song had become part 
of our own language through the exertions of 
Surrey and his accomplished colleagues. A suc- 
cession of authors of great excellence, among 
whom may be mentioned Wyatt, Gascoyne, and 
Dorset, were already rapidly preparing the age of 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Fletcher. The cha- 
racter of our literature was at this time especially 
intellectual ; it was, moreover, strictly English, 
The accession of Elizabeth, by impressing some 
of her own genius upon the rapidly progressing 
spirit of the time, rendered it highly chivalric. 

er Court caught, and in turn communicated, this 
tone of feeling to all classes ; and the names of 
Brooke and Sydney throw a lustre upon a period 
which laid claim to most of the virtues of the 
knightly ages, and yet was without stain from the 
dark crimes by which they had too often been 
defiled. As was natural, during this period was 
revived a taste for old romances, which, from 
the time of Caxton, had been accumulating, and 
in imitation of which several new works were 
yearly composed. It was about this time, or, if 
we coincide with Mr. Oldys, a little earlier, that 
the famous attempt was made by Lyly to improve 
the English language,—an attempt memorable 
from the important lesson which it supplies, that 
the forms of a language, as the limbs of an animal, 
are the outgrowths of the spirit within, and that 
from that alone is, or can be, derived the peculiar 
character of the language itself. As was necessary 
under the circumstances, Lyly’s attempt was a 
decided failure; in fact, he had mistaken the lan- 
guage which the works of Sydney and Evelyn 
show to have been spoken at Court for pure Eng- 
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lish, and probably merely exaggerated this into 
the ridiculous shape which it assumes in Euphues. 
The works of the former of these gentlemen tended 
especially to the overthrow of Euphuism ; and in 
a short time the system was forgotten, or remem- 
bered only to be ridiculed. Among the ons 
who had adopted the affected bombastic diction of 
Euphues, was the writer of the romance, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of ourarticle. His 
name was Johnson, or Jhonson; but he is better 
known as the author of ‘ The Seven Champions 
of Christendom,’ and as the collector, perhaps the 
writer, of some of the most beautiful ballads in 
the language. That he was an author of some 
power, is easily seen through all the faults which 
disfigure his compositions. Indeed, ‘ Tom-a- 
Lincolne’ is one of the most creditable specimens 
which we have seen of the Euphuistic school. It 
describes the adventures of the Red-Rose Knight, 
an illegitimate son of the famous Arthur, after 
that Prince’s death. As in all chivalric novels, 
and in this especially, the plot merely consists of 
a heap of improbable incidents, it is quite needless 
to give any particulars of the story. Indeed, we 
should hardly have mentioned it at all, if it did 
not furnish proofs that however, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, chivalric men existed, and contributed 
to spread a feeling of chivalry very widely, still 
it was rather artificial than natural—rather an en- 
thusiasm assumed than an inbred feeling of the 
heart. It is very evident that, whatever interest 
the reading public took in the perilous tales of 
knighthood, they had ceased to look for the high 
chivalric character, the magnanimity, the love and 
honour, which gave life to the mass of ill-digested 
adventures ; yet this was all that tended to correct 
the evil which must of necessity arise from works 
so constructed as the romances were, and, when 
this was gone—this which afforded to perhaps the 
purest mind that ever animated man a source of 
beneficial interest—the naked forms remained to 
infect and destroy. The Paladins of Charlemagne, 
the Peers of Arthur, the Bernardos and Ruy 
Diazes of Spanish story, were men indeed; men 
whose high heroic virtue and chastened affections 
are incapable of producing any but a purifying 
effect upon those who peruse their history. But 
none of this do we discover in the Red-Rose 
Knight. We find him, and every other person 
concerned in the tale, suffering, and in turn in- 
flicting, all that malice can suggest, merely to give 
the author an opportunity of cramming in a new 
adventure,—now an outcast, now a conqueror, 
now a corpse; nor one single reason why he 
should be any of the three, except that the author 
had determined on a scene in which his hero 
should sustain that character. The following 
passages will give a very fair specimen of the style 
and conduct of the work : 

* Most gracious queen, (quoth the Messenger,) resolve 
yourself of her death ; for the cold earth hath enclosed 
up her body ; but so patiently tooke shee her death, 
that well might it have moved a tiger’s heart to re- 
morse, for in truth my heart relented at the manner of 
her death: never went lambe more gently to the 
slaughter, nor never turtle-dove was more meeke, than 
this wofull lady at the message of her death; for the 
elements did seeme to mourne, closing their bright 
beauties up in black and sable curtains : and the very 
flintie walls (as it were) sweate at the agonie of her 
death, so gentle, meeke, and humble tooke shee her 
death, commending herselfe unto your Majestie, wish- 
ing that her death might be your soules contentment. 
And could she be so patient (quoth the queene) that 
even in death would wish happinesse to the causers 
thereof? farewell, thou miracle of womankind. I have 
been to thee a savage lionesse ; I was blinded at the 
report of thy wanténnesse, else hadst thou been now 
alive: all my cruelties against thee I now deeply re- 
pent, and for thy deare hearts blood, by me so rashly 
spilt, shall bee satisfied with the lives of many soules. 
Hereupon. shee in a furie commanded the messengers 
head to be stricken off, and the seven servitours to be 
hanged all at the Court Gate, and afterwards caused 
their limbs to be set upon high es, by the common 
high wayes side, as an example of her indignation. 
Never after this houre (such is the remorse of guiltie 
conscience) could shee sleepe in ‘quiet, but strange 
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visions of this lady (as shee thought) seemed to appeare 
to her: the least noise that shee heard whispering in 
the silence of the night, did shee imagine to be some 
furie to dragge her to Hell, for the death of this good 
lady. Thewindes (as she imagined) murmured forth 
revenge, the running rivers hummed forth revenge, the 
flying Fowles of the Ayre whistled ont Revenge: yea 
every thing that made noyse (in her conceit) gave re- 
morse for Revenge: and till that her owne life had 
given satisfaction by death, for the ruine of so sweet 
a ladies life, no food could do her good, no sleep quiet 
her braine, no pleasure content her minde, but despaire 
with a terrible countenance, did evermore attend her, 
willing her sometime to throw herselfe headJong from 
the top of the town, sometime by poyson toend herdayes, 
sometime by drowning, sometime by hanging, some- 
time by one thing, sometime by another: but at last 
in the middle of the night, having her heart deepely 
overmastered by despaire, she tooke a girdle of 
pure Arabian silke, which girdle shee first wore on ber 
princely nuptiall day when King Arthur married her : 
this fatall girdle shee made a sliding knot of, and 
therwithall upon her bed post shee hanged herselfe. 
Thus blood (you see) being guiltlesse shed, is quitted 
againe with blood.’— Pp. 97—99. 

* Oh you partiall fates (quoth hee) oh you unjust 
destinies ; why have you reft two lives by wounding 
one ; now let the sunne forbear his wonted light, let 
heate and cold, let drought and moysture, let earth and 
ayre, let fire and water, be all mingled and confounded 
together ; let that old confused Chaos returne againe, 
and here let the world end. And now you heavens, 
this is my request, that my soule may presently forsake 
this flesh ; I have no soule of mine owne, for it is the 
soule of the Fayrie Knight, for but one soule is com- 

_mon to ns both ; then how can I live having my soule 

departed, which spightfull death hath now separated ? 
Oh thou my knightly brother, though the fates deny to 
give thee life, yet in spight of them Ile follow thee. 
You heavens receive this halfe soule of my true friend, 
and let not life aud death part us; with eagles wings 
will I fly after him, and in loves celestiall throne joyne 
with him in friendship, we two in life were but one, one 
will, one heart, one minde, one soule made us one; 
one life kept us both alive, one being dead drawes the 
other unto death; therefore as wee lived in love, so 
will we die in love: and on one grave we may inter 
both our bodies ; how glorious and happy were my 
death to die with my beloved friend; how doe I loath 
this life in living alone without my deare brother : 
whereupon drawing his sword from his side, he sayd, 
&c.—Pp. 129, 130. 

Whatever opinion we might feel inclined to 
express concerning the intrinsic excellence of 
this or any other individual fiction, the whole 
series cannot but be extremely interesting, if it 
be only from the facilities which it will afford to 
those who are desirous of studying the English 
language. To the Editor of this work, we, there- 
fore, think the English public is under no trifling 
obligations; he has put into the hands of his 
countrymen stores which were hitherto to be 
groped fur in those charnels of literature, college 
libraries, and private collections; and, from the 
very commodious form in which his editions are 
published, has rendered them equally adapted to 
the library of the general reader and that of the 
professed English scholar. The work, as far 7s 
he is concerned, is most creditable ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that one so curious, and, in some 
respects, so useful, may not want encouragement 
from our countrymen. They are not asked to 
pay a meagre attention to tales devoid of interest 
and amusement ; they are requested to look upon 
the sources whence so many of our most amusing 
dramatic compositions took their rise,—to peruse 
the compositions which, in the closet, or on the 
stage, formed the delight of their progenitors,— 
in fine, to believe, that the customs of England 
in ancient days are only to be gathered from the 
works of this description which remain to us; 
and that, being, as many of them will be found 
to be, the legitimate offspring of the national 
mind, they may bring before us, in all their 
strength, the fresh and glowing feelings of our 
forefathers, enshrining their various supersti- 
tions, and presenting to our reverential inquirv, or 
still cherished recollection, the germ of our insti- 
tutions, the key to the most delightful visions of 
our youthful fancy. 





VIEWS ON THE THAMES. 


Picturesque Tour of the River Thames, illustrated by 
twenty-four coloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes, from 
Original Drawings taken on the spot, by William 
Westall and Samuel Owen. 4to, Akermann. © Lon- 
don, 1828, 


Oup Father Thames, it seems to be agreed on 
all hands, is ‘a very good sort’ of personage, one 
who dispenses his blessings with a liberal hand 
and equable spirit, delighting not capriciously in 
those grand and stupendous freaks with which some 
of his wilder weedy-locked brother deities destroy 
the fruits of their own bounty. Though gentle, we 
are told, yet is he not dull; though strong, yet 
raveth he not, neither doth he overflow, although 
he be full. Yet is he not so tame as to submit un- 
avenged to indignity: he will make himself re- 
spected: honest and open as noon, he loveth fair 
play, but hateth concealment ; only whatis above 
board doth he approve, underhand proceedings 
he will in no case tolerate: he consenteth to be 
over-reached, yet by no means will he be under- 
mined. Never yet have those escaped with impunity 
who have attempted to practise on him their elan- 
destine arts, to pursue their hidden ways in re- 
moving his seat from under him: to such at his 
own time he giveth awful proof that he can in- 
sinuate as well as the most designing. And, when 
he has penetrated the schemes of his rash in- 
sulters, then wo to such as his wrath overtaketh 
in their dark proceedings: wo to the wretched 
beings who have consented for hire to become the 
instruments of other’s transgressions ; wo to those 
also who set their fellows on to sin against his 
majesty: he chastiseth their insults with a heavy 
hand ; these he punisheth with confiscation : those, 
alas! expiate their temerity by the forfeit of their 
lives. 

But wherefore contemplate the offended coun- 
tenance of a revered benefactor! Let us rather 
view him in more placid mood; or, if the veil 
with which it is his wont and pleasure at this season 
to conceal his benign and venerable features, 
while he retires for a while from public gaze to 
prepare for again coming forth in brighest aspect, 
at the most joyous yet solemn of festivals cele- 
brated by the happy children whom he cherisheth 
and enricheth, let us indemnify ourselves in the 
absence of the original by the following portrait : 

‘ The Thames, as an island stream, is surpassed in 
magnitude and in the length of its course by many of 
the rivers of continental countries. It is equally true 
that, in point of boldness, grandeur, sublimity, and 
variety, the scenery along its banks cannot be placed 
in competition with that which is to be found in more 
mountainous regions. If, however, its climate is not 
blest with the charms of perennial spring—if its at- 
mosphere is not embalmed with the fragrance of 
orange-groves or forests of spice—if its fields are not 
enriched with the cotton-tree, the sugar-cane, the 
tea-shrub, and the coffee-plant, or embellished by the 
elegant forms of a hundred varieties of palms—if its 
current is not broken by picturesque masses of rock, 
or diversified by foaming cataracts ;—its shores at least 
display all the softer graces and all the attractive love- 
liness of Nature in her sweetest mood, heightened by 
the taste, skill, and ingenuity of man :—they are deco- 
rated by venerable monuments of antiquity, and by 
prodigies of modern art ;—they abound in historical 
recollections and interesting associations ;—and the 
ample bosom of this noble river bears to them the 
riches of every region of the globe, which place their 
merchants on a level with princes, and their traders 
with the great of the earth.’ 

We, indeed, have heard ‘from a gentleman 
who has travelled a great deal,’ who has made 
the tour of Mont Blanc and crossed the Rigghi, 
that he never saw any thing in Italy or Switzer- 
land to equal Richmond Hill. For this, however, 
we who profess to be critics and not travellers, 
pretend not to vouch. Yet, be the case as it 
may, it requires no rhetoric to persuade us that 
with or without comparison with the Seine or the 
Soane, the Rhone or the Loire, the Rhine or the 
Danube, the shores of our magnificent river 
present many scenes well worthy of occupying 





the pencil and the burin; whether they: 
well calculated ‘to afford imteresting mateea 
170 pages of letter-press, we prefer leay; fr 
to the late learned and Reverend pt 
Lord Mayor Venables and his universal if 
say. Topographical investigations, accounts 
descriptions,—except of such ancient hamlety, 
that of Mudcot, in the county of G. : 
it was our happy lot first to see the light Hl 
which remains, neither Roman, Saxon, nop 
man, afford good grounds for couchuding t6 have 
been inhabited before the invasion of J 
Cesar,—we confess, to our shame, haye 
y-ray for a r 
e first feeling excited by the illustrat; 
of * The Picturesque Tour® is, that, ore 
coloured engravings, much remains to Bé done 
before they can pretend to that degree of 
tion to which engraving, in its different ‘bra 
of line and mezzotinto, has now attained, Me 
difficulty of giving a coloured engraving the frei, 
ness, transparency, and delicacy of touch’ 6f', 
original drawing, is, no doubt, great ; but We feel 
convinced that the art has not yet reached th 
pitch of excellence to which it is capable of being 
raised. 


The work before us, however, presents sever 
beautiful views. The subjects are well chosen, 
and pourtrayed with fidelity ; some of the f 
indeed, are expressed with too great a nicety for 
persons of fastidious taste. In landscape, 
cially, we hold spirit and dash to be preferable tp 
minute accuracy; give us the character of th 
prospect, and we willingly yield to others the 
tification of counting the leaves of the trees ani 
the blades of grass. Of the plates by Mr. Westal, 
the views from Henley on Thames, and fron 
Richmond Hill, are the most artist-like and Pleas. 
ing. Whatever merits the others may 
we almost overlook in disgust at the poverty 
and stiffness of the boats and figures in the fore. 
grounds. 


Mr. Westall confines his labours within the di. 
trict ‘ above bridge.’ The remaining subjectsar 
treated by the masterly pencil of Owen. His 
contribution to the work, however, consists onl 
in five plates, and two vignettes. The views of 
Gravesend, Tilbury Fort, and Sheerness, are ex- 
cellent; the treatment is no less bustling tha 
the scenes themselves are active; the sky, wate, 
and shipping, are clever, free, and lively, 
true to nature; they are as faithfully represente 
as the greatest connoisseur could desire. Th 
tail-piece, ‘ The Crow Stone’ during a squall, is 
a spirited and delightful vignette. 

Whatever may be the partial defects in th 
execution of some of the plates, the publication, 
on the whole, may be fairly pronounced to take 
precedence of all works of coloured engraving 
of the many rich and beautiful scenes on the 
Thames, yet in existence. 





*.* The continuation of Mr. Buckingham’s Travel 
in our next. 





Mr. T. Campbell—At a recent meeting of the most 
distinguished students of the Glasgow University, th 
re-election of Mr, Campbell as Lord Rector was unt 
nimously agreed upon. 

Mazue, known as the author of ‘ The History of tht 
Revolution,’ died on Sunday last, at Paris, after a loo 
illness. At the time of his death, he was the Inspector 
General of the University of Paris. 
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4 -FEW. MORE WORDS ON THE NEW 
“ » UNIVERSITIES. 


A Gorresronbent in a late number of ‘ The 
um,’ stated some objections to our theory 
ing the two Universities, which we are 

gxious, both for own sukes and on account of 
the importance of the subject, to examine and 
er. Our readers will, perhaps, recollect that 
ig,our, former. article we endeavoured to prove 
following propositions: Ist. That a perfect 
piveraity ought to communicate all knowledge 
2d. That, owing to circumstances in 
the present constitution of English society, 
a University combining these two consti- 
of excellence cannot exist. 3d. That it 
is, therefore, desirable to possess two institu- 
tions, in each of which one of the two condi- 
tions shall be realised. 4th. That the constitu- 
tion of the London University, as a scientific in- 
gitution, is defective, because it excludes one 
branch of science—Theology. 5th. That the 
gonatitution of King’s College is defective, be- 
cause it excludes certain classes of persons from 
the benefit of its instructions. But, 6th. That, as 
each of these bodies possesses one advantage 
which the other does not possess, and as the ac- 
companying inconvenience is in each case inevi- 
table, both will deserve the confidence of the 
country, unless there should be some mischief 
in other parts of the constitution of either of 
them, to neutralise that confidence. 

The assertion that the omission of theological 
instruction is the inevitable consequence of the 

inciple that knowledge should be communicated 
toall, led us to notice the scheme by which the 
London University had endeavoured to overcome 
that necessity, viz. by allowing each sect to lecture 
upon theology according to its own tenets. We 
endeavoured to point out the immense mischief 
which must follow from this device,—the destruc- 
tion of all unity in the system of education,—the 
encouragement of a premature taste for contro- 
versy, of conceit and ill-will, in the minds of 
students,—and the sanction given to the notion 
that truth is to be sought after, amidst the disputa- 
tions and tumults of sects. 

The following, we believe, is a fair summary of 
our correspondent’s answers to these propositions. 
1, That the defect which we admitted to exist 
in the constitution of the London University was 

tly underrated by us, because the omission of 
eaccy in its course of instruction is not merely 
the omission of an important branch of science, 
but that it proves a malus animus towards religion 
in the founders of the University, and must 
tend to produce a neglect of it among the 
students. 2. That, on the other hand, the de- 
fect which we asserted to exist in the constitution 
of King’s College was as greatly exaggerated,— 
that the difference in questions of doctrine be- 
tween the members of the Established Church 
and those of the principal dissenting sects, is 
very slight, and that, as no test of allegiance to 
the Church of England will be required of the 
students, (beyond, perhaps, that of attendance 
upon its ametiion) the number of persons actually 
excluded from the College by the introduction of 
Theological professors will be exceedingly small. 
3. That, even if the scruples{of the sectaries should 
event them from sending their children to King’s 
liege, another and a better course than either 
omitting Theology out of University education, 
or of combining a number of clashing modes of 
teaching it in one institution, would be for each 
to establish a University of their own. 

In the article which has called forth these ob- 
jections, we certainly did not enter very much at 
large into an exposition of our reasons for think- 
ing that theological and religious instruction are 
hot so inseparably connected as our Correspon- 
dent appears to consider them. We abstained 
from doing so, a8 we then mentioned, because the 
question had already been treated in the pages of 
* The Atheneum,’ by a contributor who had 





said all that we could say or fancy, and in lan- 
guage with which we did not particularly wish 
that ours should be brought into competition. 
Our anxiety, however, to escape this odious com- 
parison, must yield to our anxiety to defend the 
propositions which we have broached; and, at 
the risk, therefore, of expressing very ill the 
opinions which he has expressed very admirably, 
we will state a few of the reasons which induced 
us to take for granted, that the duty of commu- 
nicating religious education is a duty paramount 
to every other; and that to give a theological edu- 
cation is, though of considerable, yet of secondary 
importance, one which may give way to other 
duties, and to the force of circumstances. 

That theology and religion are one, we feel 
certain that our Correspondent would not assert. 
He would at once acknowledge, that the latter, 
which he and we believe to be the centre point of 
all truth, the principle of all morality, must be 
something different from a mere system of doc- 
trines which are understood by hundreds who do 
not acknowledge them, and acknowledged by 
thousands who exhibit no practical proof of their 
superiority to any other system. Nor will he as- 
sert that religion is in any wise shut up in theo- 
logy. He will cheerfully admit, on the con- 
trary, that religion should preside in the senate 
and the camp, pervade all science, and supply the 
basis to every Government. Theology, then, 
neither being religion nor including it, what 
relation do they bear to each other? Were we 
very far wrong, when we suid that theology was 
the science relating to religion, in precisely the 
same sense as mathematics is the science relating 
to space and form? If this were conceded, the 
remaining question would be—Is religion so much 
more intimately connected with the science be- 
longing to it, than space and form is with the 
science belonging to it, that, while the non-teach- 
ing of mathematics would not in the least prevent 
any one from concerning himself about the rela- 
ations of space and form at almost every moment 
of his life, the non-teaching of theology would 
necessarily imply the absolute exclusion of religion 
from all his thoughts and proceedings? 

Now we need hardly observe, that it does not the 
least affect this question, to insist upon the supe- 
rior importance of religion to every thing with 
which it can be compared. This superiority does, 
no doubt, confer a value upon whatever is related 
to it; it does make theology the most important 
and interesting of sciences ; but it does not in the 
least make the necessary connection between the 
two more close and indissoluble. On the contrary, 
one great element of the superiority of religion 
being its capacity of making itself felt every where, 
this very superiority furnishes a reason why it may 
exist more independently of its science than any 
thing else can. 

Nor is this a mere speculative distinction : every 
day and every hour bring practical proofs of its 
reality. There probably does not exist a female 
in England who, in any proper sense of the word, 
can be said to possess a knowledge of theology. 
The greater number of the best-thinking and 
best-educated part of the fair population of Eng- 
land never trouble themselves to devise a system 
of doctrines at all; and those who do make the 
experiment, we may say without offeuce, gene- 
rally fail most egregiously. Pretty pieces of mo- 
saic, indeed, are the systems of lady-theologians ! 
In them you may see every colour of the rain- 
bow, from the deep blue of Augustine to the softer 
violet of Pelagius, mingling, as Miss Landon says, 
butnot mixing, and either supported byno shadows 
at all, or, if the fair artist hus a taste for strong 
reliefs, flung out from a terrible back-ground of 
Calvinism. To see how quietly opinions, between 
which the existence of any logical reconciliation is 
impossible, walk hand in hand,—Ded monstrante 
viam,—and are admitted to share her house and 
hospitality, is to us merely an edifying proof that 
women, unless it shall be thought expedient to 
give them ascientific education, never can become 
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theologians. But this would be a melancholy 
reflection indeed, if we thought that, therefore, 
they could never become religious. And how 
contrary would such a gloomy suspicion be to all 
fact and experience! Where is the choicest part 
of the religion of this country housed, but in the 
hearts of the choicest portion of its inhabitants? 
Where, if not among them, are we to seek for 
humble faith, energetic love, unshrinking self- 
denial? Where else for any devotion of which 
the first fruits are not given to Mammon, and the 
miserable remainder to God? Where else for any 
pure and spiritual affections untainted by sensual 
pollutions? And is this, as some half-witted 
scoffers might pretend, because their minds are so 
little cultivated, that they are naturally prone to 
superstition? Oh! no, do not let us lay sucha 
flattering unction to our souls. Their minds, (we 
speak of the best part of the sex,) are as much cul- 
tivated as ours ; but it is another, aye, and nobler 
faculty of the mind, that they have cultivated. 
They have nourished the feelings which embrace 
and comprehend truth; we the understandings 
which were destined to supply us with the outward 
and visible expressions of it. Our faculty is 
worth nothing without theirs; but they, having 
that principle which forms the character an 
directs the practice, may in some measure dis- 
pense with ours, For their religion, too, has a 
mode of expressing itself, though it seldom resorts 
to the ordinary phrases of divinity. Those ‘name- 
less unremembered acts of kindness and of love,’ 
by which their influence is felt through every part 
of society, humanising and consoling wherever it 
travels, are their theology. It is thus that they 
express the genuine religion of their minds ; and 
we trust, that, if they should ever study the ordi- 
nary dialect of systematised religion, they will 
never, while pronouncing its harsh gutturals, and 
stammering over its dithcult shibboleths, forget 
this elder, and simpler, and richer, and sweeter 
language. 

That religion can exist without theology, we 
want no other proof than this. But then say the 
objectors, the case of a University is not exactly 
parallel. A scientific body can only take notice 
of religion as a science—to omit that notice, is to 
insult religion. But let us look at this argument 
practically. What is feared from the omission of 
theological lectures, is, of course, the mischief that 
will accrue from it to the minds of the students, 
for it can affect society only through them. But 
who can exert an influence over the minds of the 
students? The thing—the abstract notion called a 
University, or the Professors inthe University? And 
can the Professors in a University do nothing to 
cultivate the religion of the pupils without touching 
upon theology? Can-the lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy—the lecturer on the language of the New 
Testament—the lecturer on the language of Mil- 
ton and Jeremy Taylor, do nothing? If we be- 
lieved that the supporters of King’s College thought 
so,—if we imagined that the feeling, that no re- 
ligion would find its way into the other lectures, 
was the cause of their eagerness to establish one 
for theology, we should be obliged to transfer our 
suspicions from the London University to them, and 
to believe that they were about to establish a semi- 
nary, which would be one neither for sound learn- 
ing nor religious instruction. But we are sure they 
cannotthink so. They cannot intend that the dan- 
gerous doctrine should go forth under the sanc- 
tion of so many reverend and mitred heads, that 
all studies may not be made serviceable to the 
cause of religion, Hitherto. (we are not afraid of 
contradiction in saying it,) it is in general from 
lectures not upon theological subjects that students 
at existing Universities have had their religious 
feelings most improved, Wedo not know enough 
of the Oxford Professors to institute any invidious 
comparison ; and, therefore, to illustrate what we 
mean, we will take an imaginary case, 

Suppose the late admirable ~~ of Calcutta 
had quitted the diocese to which his life was sacri- 
ficed, and, returning to the University from whic. 
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he had received his early honours, had com- 
menced a course of lectures upon the literature 
and manners of the Hindoos, which of the Ox- 
ford Professors would an anxious parent have fixed 
upon as the most likely toimprove his son’s religious 
feelings and character? Would he have said, ‘ In 
all other points, I trust to your discretion ; but, as 
you love your father, and wish to be a good man, 
never absent yourself from the hall of the Regius 
Professor of Divinit , or the Bampton Lecturer ?’ 
We think not ; we think he would be much more 
likely to say, ‘1 shall be very glad if you think 
fit to attend the theological lectures at the Uni- 
versity ; it is quite right that you should study the 
history of the Church,—that you should be 
warned by Tertullian’s example against the heresy 
of the Montanists,—that you should be aware of 
the different pitfalls through which you may 
tumble into Manicheism,—and it may be of some, 
though of more doubtful advantage, to you to 
study the attacks which the Bampton lecturer will 
make upon existing heresies. All this will give 
you knowledge which it is desirable that you 
should not want. But, for the higher object, that 
of making you religious, I should wish you to 
attend the lectures of Bishop Heber; I know the 
zeal and piety of that man’s mind; I know, if he 
were lecturing upon a flower or a stone, he would 
find religion in that flower—a sermon in that 
stone. know that, though the subject of his 
instruction may be the faith of Brama, or Vishnu, 
the spirit of it will be that of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles.’ 

We have spoken of the dead, and we will speak of 
the living. If his son’s destiny were to the most cele- 
brated college of the Sister University, we believe 
he might say in precisely the same feeling, ‘I am 
not quite sure that your devotional feelings will 
be much improved by frequenting the theological 
lectures at St. Mary’s; for you will occasionally 
find some difficulty in following the very learned 
professor, on account of the crumpling of news- 
papers, the exchange of novels, aud the earnest 
questions from your neighbours about the odds 
against the favourite at the Derby. But I have 
selected a college for you, in which you will at- 
tend lectures on Homer, and Plato, and Sophocles, 
whereby, if you do not become a better man, and 
a better Christian, the fault will lie with you, and 
not with the author of ‘ The Guesses at Truth.’ 

The professors at the London University can 
make their lectures a means of improving their 
pupils’ characters—but will they? To this ques- 
tion, we can only answer as we did before. At 


resent, we know almost nothing of what will 
e done at the London University or King’s 
College ; a little more of the former than of the 
latter, and that little decidedly favourable,—that, 
& priori, if we were not re-assured by the names 
which compose the Provisional Committee, we 


should think the public had most to fear from 
those who, secure of a good reputation, and pos- 
sessing a theological professor, might be disposed 
to presume a little upon the first, and to trust all 
their religion to the second ; that the proceedings 
of both institutions will require to be watched ; 
but that from neither do we think that any thing 
but good can result to this country and to man- 
kind. 

We have been so tedious on this first point, that 
we must defer, till next time, our answers to our 
Correspondent’s two other objections. 





Miss Mitford —‘ The Brighton Gazette’ asserts, that 
both our metropolitan theatres were in possession of 
Tragedies by this versatile and industrious writer. 
Mrs. Pindar was to be the heroine of the Covent Gar- 
den piece ; but she ‘ broke down when rehearsing.’ 
Otherwise, the very night which produced ‘ Rienzi’ at 
Drury Lane, would have given birth to an offspring of 
the same Muse at Covent Garden,—a thing unprece- 
dented in the annals of the stage ; that two new trage- 
dies, by the same authoress, should be played at the 
principal theatres, for the first time, on the same 
night. The plot of the tragedy at Covent Garden is 
founded on a Spanish story. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 





(Concluded from page 8732.] 


The Stranger’s Story. 


Wirx a beating heart and anagitated mind, Mona 
retraced the story which had been borne to her 
ears through the feverish remorse of the stranger, 
directed, probably, by the almost superstitious 
veneration of the neighbouring peasantry. She 
had leaned her head upon her slender hand, and 
was absorbed in meditation, which, though the 
night had so far advanced, brought no tendency 
to slumber, when she was roused from thought by 
the sound of approaching footsteps. She rose, 
and walked to the arched entrance of the rock, 
where, while the moonbeam fell upon her, she 
stood amid those vast precipices and solemn 
shadows as if enshrined in a translucent topaz- 
coloured pillar of unearthly light. The new pil- 
grim had paused before she could have been vi- 
sible to him; and she beheld him standing ona 
crag, above the stream, and looking to the sky. 
His figure was not tall, and with all its more pre- 
cise lineaments rounded and confused by the folds 
of a long cloak, which enveloped him, he almost 
seemed a portion of the rock on which he was 
placed. The black plume of a broad hat fell 
upon his shoulder, as he raised his forehead to- 
wards the stars, and a gleam came sharp and 
bright from the iron hilt and scabbard on a sword 
on which his left hand rested. He looked sted- 
fastly upward for a few seconds, and then drew 
down his hat upon his brow, and turned towards 
the cavern where stood Mona. He started 
slightly when he first perceived the radiant and 
ethereal vision of the young maiden, but instantly 
hastened his steps, descended from the rock, and 
advanced towards her. His deep dark eyes met 
hers ; he took off the hat which hid his long black 
hair, and enabled her to observe his pale and 
harshly marked countenance. ‘ I am come,’ said 
he, ‘ to put into your hands a considerable sum of 
money, which you may employ in what deeds of 
charity you will. You may pray for my soul’s weal, 
if you think there is aught in me which makes me 
worth your care. Men say there is no hypocrisy in 
your religion, and no formalism in your prayers ; 
and I would willingly let survive in your memory, 
though no where else, the story of a man whose 
quarrel with Heaven is different from that of the 
greater part of sinners ; for my guilt was neither 
vanity, nor ambition, nor avarice, nor sensuality, 
nor impiety. It was one of the best affections 
which God has given us that conducted me to 
crime. It was into a consecrated chalice that I 
poured the poison. I was the orphan of as old 
and proud a race as any upon earth; but I was 
robbed of my inheritance, and left with an only 
sister to fight against a world which despised me 
for my poverty and my personal deformity, and 
hated me for my pretensions to rank and wealth.’ 
While he uttered these words, Mona observed in 
silence that his body and limbs were extremely 
distorted. After a moment’s pause, he went on in 
the same calm and determined voice as before : 
* While, in the eyes of the crowd, I was still no 
more than a child, I fled from the place of my re- 
sidence, and took my sister with me ; and, to pre- 
vent those claims from being known which, while 
J had no means of supporting them, were ridi- 
culous, I swore, and made my sister swear, to 
conceal our name, until I could encircle it with 
its former brilliance. By various expedients, 
some of them sufficiently humble, but none vi- 
cious, I obtained, during three or four years, 
enough for our maintenance. My sister was my 
only friend ; and, cut off as I was from every 
other object of attachment, I loved her with an 
exclusive intensity, stronger, perhaps, than any 
thing that has been felt by the human mind since 
the first man, who would have felt himself alone 
on earth save for the woman formed of his own 
heart-strings. She was beautiful, and wise, and 





gentle—too gentle and submissive for her happi- 
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ness or mine! I can also, even now, bel 
no sister ever loved a brother with a fonder ear 
nestuess than hers. I watched over and cherisheg 
her in secret, and guarded her from the 5} 
men, in the hope of being able one day to display 
her before the world as my jewel and my , 
and to see her outshine the fairest in the halls of 
kings. lus 
‘ She was four years younger than myself, agg, 
when I was at the age of twenty, a man of 
possessions, and of unbounded reputatioy: 
abilities, which had been triumphantly dis 
in society, in war, and in polities, Yamada 
turn his eyes on me; and, after a short acquaigt 
ance, I became the inmate of his house and-th 
companion of his studies. My boyish pride wy 
pampered and exalted by the distinction which 
his patronage conferred upon me, and the aor 
as I felt in it no degradation ; for I believed, ang 
still believe, that nothing but my scientific know. 
ledge, which, for a person of my age, was cong. 
derable, induced him to admit me to his society, 
He did not seem to wish for flattery’ or subeer. 
vience, and I was not inclined to render any other 
homage than the respect due to his superior age 
and extensive fame. He would even have given 
me more of his confidence, and, perhaps, of his 
affection, than I was inclined to accept. For, 
considerable time this mode of life continued. | 
supported my sister in obscurity, yet at an expense 
as great as I could afford ; for the liberality of Fer- 
dinand, though ample as regarded myself, but 
scantily sufficed when divided with another. I ¥- 
sited her every day, and, though I perceived in her 
manner a disquiet, and sometimes a distress, 
which I could not account for, her attachment to 
me was evidently undiminished. One evening, when 
as usual I went to see her, she was more disturbed 
than ever I had seen her before. Under poverty 
she had been gay, under misery she had been 
tranquil; and now, when many circumstances 
gave us hope, when I was a man, and she no more 
a child, I found her thus, in an agony of affliction. 
She clung round my neck, she seemed as if she 
would have clasped my knees, she kissed me with 
almost convulsive passion, and prayed a blessing 
on my head. I stayed with her till the night was 
far advanced, and attempted to console a sorrow 
of which I knew not the cause. At last I was 
compelled to leave her, and retired to my cham- 
ber, in the mansion of Ferdinand. After some 
hours of disquietude and anxiety, I fell asl 
and was persecuted and overwhelmed by all the 
sights of horror and despair which commonly 
afflict the slumbering mourner. It was the visage 
of my sister that perpetually presented itself to 
me, as the agent or the object of a thousand tre- 
mendous atrocities, each for ever on the point of 
being accomplished, and none actually completed; 
and with her, by some mysterious influence, was 
Ferdinand constantly united in the silent frenzies 
of visionary crime, or poised above some infinite 
abysm of destruction. 


“In the midst of one of those impotent and 
delirious struggles which convulse our dreams, 
I woke, and heard around me the noises of haste 
and confusion, while I found that morning had 
filled the room with light. I arose quickly, and 
when I inquired the cause of the disturbance 
which resounded through the vast dwelling, I was 
told that Ferdinand had departed suddenly, none 
knew whither; had given orders for the sale of 
his property ; and had left a letter addressed to me. 
This document contained nothing but some e%- 
pressions of kindness, a vague excuse for bidding 
me farewell, and an order on a merchant for’ 
large sum of money. The strangeness of this:o¢- 
currence mingled itself, in some degree, with the 
terrors of my sleep, and I was lost in ‘astonish 
ment. I gave hurried orders for the disposal of 
what belonged to me, and left the house to 
the residence of my sister. With the haste of an 
alarm, rendered the more excessive by its vague 
ness, and by the shadowy foundation on which it 
was raised, I traversed the streets whiclrled to the 
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of my destination. I knocked upon the 
of her apartment—no one opened to me— 
gai after @ moment’s use, I broke it in. Her 
was silent and vacant. Her — — 

ere gone. A few pieces of gold, whic 
- ” 8 a table the evening before, still 

— and beside them a lock of her beau- 
Mi hair, inclosed in a note, which she had 
marked with my name, but in which she had 
sitter nothing more than, “May God and you 
ive the wretched Laura !”’ ‘Laura! Mary 
Aa it is then indeed the same,’ interrupted 

»maiden. ‘ The same—who? what?’ said Ma- 

‘Nay, go on, I implore you,’ answered 
Mona, ‘and heed not what I said.’ 

«Thus were annihilated, as if the earth had 

sallowed them, the whole aims and hopes of 
existence, the one affection of my nature. 
fall mankind had been crushed into the grave 

»a word of God, and I alone had remained 

I could not have been more utterly de- 
gliste. For hours I felt no paroxysm of grief; 
[was lost in astonishment, bewildered, blinded, 
i ble of thought or motion; and when, 
wt last, 1 had collected and heaped up, so as 
tp be able to contemplate it in a mass, all 
the horror of what was certain, and what was 
weertain, in my situation and in that of Laura, 
[did not die upon the spot, only because my 
mind was too completely broken and imbecile 
to lift and fling off from it the burthen of physical 
existence. At length, through that night and 
chaos of the soul, the tempest began to sweep, 
and the spectres of hatred and revenge to lift their 
heads, and groan out their menaces. 1 compelled 
myself to think, to trace facts, to bring together 
indications, to collect all the scattered sparks 
of information; which together might form a 
fame sufficient to light me on my _ way. 
Thad not much doubt remaining, when | 

to search the apartment of Laura for 
sme decisive evidence. I soon found it. On the 
foor, lay a small enamelled ring which I had seen 
worn by Ferdinand. I was no longer either stu- 
pidfrom despair, or mad with indignation. Calmly 
and deliberately 1 tied to the ring the lock of 
[aura’s hair, and hung them round my neck. The 
light of yonder setting moon is still sufficient to 
let you see the token. Aye, it is indeed disco- 
loured ; it has twice been dipped in blood. 

‘For several ensuing months, I employed every 
moment of my time which was not spent in ob- 
taining subsistence, (for I had thrown the parting 
present of Ferdinand into the flames,) in the 
business of discovering the retreat of the fugitives. 
Inever have experienced such delight as at the 
instant when I became sure that I was successful. 
Ifound them at the distance of a kingdom from 
my abode. I watched them during a few minutes, 
ad that occasion was not such as to shake my 
resolution. I heard my sister entreat him not 
to perpetuate her infamy, or make her child an 
outcast, and, ere he could complete his refusal, I 
smote him to the earth. His was the first blood 
which dyed this ringlet. I left him on the ground 
toperish, and bore off Laura in myarms. Be- 
fore that day had passed, the offspring of her 
guilt was born. And then, with the sword which 
had struck down her paramour——lI slew my 
ister. Nay, maiden, [ will hold this hand, you 
shall not flee from me, you have nothing to fear. 
Icare not enough about any one living to do him 
burt. I never felt hatred save for Ferdinand, or 
ifection except for Laura. Her blood is the se- 
cond stain upon the relique. My hatred of him is 
well-nigh past away. And methinks I could hear, 
without having a thought of additional vengeance, 
that he still survives!’ ‘ Thank God!’ ejaculated 
the maiden; and Manuel thus continued: * Had 
laura lived, she would have been a disgrace to 
her fathers and to me: but I could secure, with- 
wut committing another crime, that her child 

d never be known as a descendant of my 
house. I placed her in the cottage of a peasant 
wenty leagues from the spot at which we now are, 


and, without letting him suspeet who I was or 
whence I came, I gave him money for her sup- 
port. I flung myself headlong into the world 
from which I had lived apart. I became a soldier, 
and was compelled to master by double daring 
the contempt for the meanness of my person. I 
won renown; I became a statesman: I headed 
armies, and guided a nation; I restored my name 
to its ancient honour, and, had I so willed it, 
might have wedded the daughter of a house as 
noble as that of Ferdinand, or as my own. But 
for me, the tree of my fortunes was blighted; for 
it was planted on the grave of Laura. I relin- 
quished ambition, and threw away that shield, 
emblazoned with antique heraldry, which once 
interposed between my heart and the child of my 
sister. But God will not adapt his blessings to 
our sins; nor will the sun arise again in the even- 
ing, because we have hid ourselves in vaults, and 
neglected to use its light, throughout the day. 
During sixteen years, I had not inquired as to the 
situation of Laura’s daughter. reached but 
yesterday the cottage where I expected to find 
her; and I was informed that this is the fifth au- 
tumn since she fled from her protectors, who 
could tell me nothing of her after-fate. Do you 
still fear me, that you tremble thus?’ ‘ No, no! 
I fear nothing, I am well. But tell me, if you 
had drunk of these waters of Repentance, could 
you kneel with Ferdinand beside the Fountain of 
Thanksgiving, and bless God that you had com- 
mitted one—one sin less than you have heretofore 
believed.” ‘ I know not. Yesterday has gone 
nigh to make me what I was. Had I found the 
young being I looked for, and met in her but a 
gleam of the gentle tenderness which shone so 
brightly in her mother, Heaven be my witness that 
it was in my heart to have done this and more 
also.’ ‘You have found her, my uncle, and God 
forgive you as I do for the deed you perpetrated 
upon my unhappy mother !’ 

PHANES. 





MICROCOSMOGRAPHY ; OR, A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED; IN ESSAYS 
AND CHARACTERS. 


In the foremost rank of those excellent men 
and writers who distinguished the early part of 
the seventeenth century in England, must be 
placed John Earle, D.D., aud Bishop of Salis- 
bury ; and it reflects no credit upon the reading 
public, that so little should now be known of a 
man whose work was once so generally admired 
as the ‘Microcosmography’ of this author. In 
the hope that the selections we shall make from 
it, may induce some of our readers to bestow a 
well-deserved attention upon him, we have ven- 
tured to introduce him to their notice: his mitre 
and surplice, we hope, will sufficiently guarantee 
his orthodoxy: moreover, we assure them that 
he entertains the very properest notions on the 
subjects of Church and King, and solemnly 
promise that he shall not say a single word which 
ought not to have come from the lips of a do- 
mestic chaplain of Charles I., or put forward a 
single sentiment which should not have belonged 
to the translator of Euoy BaowAcn, a work which 
ever one knows is only surpassed in inspiration 
by the Apocalypse of St. John.* When to all 
these claims upon the attention of society, we 
add the intrinsic excellence of the writings, we 
are scarcely less sorry than surprised, that they 
should have remained so long unknown to our 
countrymen. The forms and habits of society 
which first called forth the expression of the 


* © Tile qui Hookeri ingentis Politiam Ecclesiasticam, 
Ile qui Caroli martyris E:cova BaowAucny, 
(Volumen qué post Apocalypsin divinius nullum, ) 

Legavit orbi, sic Latiné redditas, 
Ut uterque unius fidei defensor 
Patriam adhuc retineat majestatem.’ ° 


From Bishop Earle’s Epitaph, in Merton. Coll. 





Oxon, A.D. 1665. 


author’s sentiments, have indeed sed away; 

but it is the characteristic of good works, as it 

especially is of the ‘Microcosmography,’ that 

their force is independent of the forms and 

habits of society. It was never to be feared that 

such a composition would be confined to its own 

age, or even its own country: the consummate 

acquaintance with the human mind, and all the 
various ways in which its workings are expressed, 

which shines out in’ every page, have rescued it 

from the oblivion that awaits every sectarian work, 

by dedicating it to the perusal of man. Even the 

circumstances, which are the necessary machin 

by which an author links his productions to the 

affections of his countrymen, are so admirably 
selected, and so happily blended together by his 

rich humour, that, however we may be reminded 

by them that he often wrote for Englishmen, we 

see throughout them the assurance that he will be 

enjoyed by men of every nation under the sun. 

But it is not alone in the knowledge of human 

nature, or in the sallies of wit, that resides the 

true beauty of these characters: there is a per- 
vading spirit of tenderness and religion, which 
gives them a higher and a holier purpose than 
usually dignifies the labours of the mere satirist. 

But he wrote in the spirit of a time when holiness 
was less out of countenance than now it is, and 
when piety worthy of the primitive Fathers of the 

Church, united to a mind stored with all the trea- 
sures of science and literature, was more common. 

In his day very few were found to avow, even if 
they entertained, a desire to destroy, wherever 
they could, the germs of sentiment and love ; and, 

bewildered by a philosophy which was not that of 
sense, the ‘ hands that penned, and tongues that 
uttered wisdom,’ of England in the olden time, 
could not persuade themselves that any thing but 
calculation choked up the reason, and overran it 
as with poisonous weeds. Nous avons changé 
tout cela; and, perhaps, as literary society is now 
constituted, it would have been Better for our 
author, had his name never been rescued from the 
oblivion which hung over it, even after seven 
editions of his work had been eagerly demanded. 

The world may pity his blindness, and sneer at his 
primitive simplicity; we cannot the less, on that 
account, admire the sympathy with good which he 
every where displays, and the abhorrence which 
he manifests of evil: and, if the passages which 
we shall lay before our readers fail of inspiring 
them with an affectionate regard for our author, 
we shall feel very much disposed to pity the spirit 
which induces them to neglect him. It is not 
among the least powerful claims that we would 
advance on the part of Bishop Earle, that the evil 
days on which he fell had no power to alter or 
destroy the Christian tone of mind in which his 
works were conceived: he had been a sufferer 
during those troubles which tumbled one despot 
from his throne, to seat another on it; but perse- 
cution could not sour a temper overflowing, as 
the worthy prelate’s did, with the milk of human 
kindness ; and, when, upon the Restoration, he 
was loaded with dignities by his former pupil, 
Charles the Second, the same spirit distinguished 
all his actions, which, in the most flourishing 
days of the Commonwealth, had impelled him to 
furnish with money the distressed and fugitive 
Prince. The very bitterness of his style is ever 
good-natured ; he was the opponent and satirist 
of vice, because he loved virtue; and the sharpest 
reproof that ever issued from his pen was dictated 
by a warm heart, and pointed by its very benevo- 
lence. It is very rarely that a man of genuine 
humour is not of a kind and loving disposition ; 
indeed, we do not remember ever to have met with 
one exception to this rule. In the ‘ Microcosmo- 
graphy’ the two qualities are most delightful 

blended, and it is difficult to name a book whic 

is more calculated at once to amuse and better 
the mind of the reader. The wit sparkles not the 
less brightly because it merely plays round, with- 
out scorching its object; and the interest is not 
the less deep because it is excited for the common 





things of this world’s life, the every-day appear- 
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ances of our earthly pilgrimage. It is by awaken- 
ing in us the consciousness of the good and evil 
which mix up in all our feelings, words, and 
actions, that an instructor may benefit us ; and we 
shall not thank him the less for his kindness that 
he made us laugh at our errors. In order that 
our readers may not accuse us of wasting useful 
energy upon an unworthy subject, we present 
them with the following extracts : 
* A Child 

Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam 
before hee tasted of Eve, or the apple; and hee is 
happy, whose small practice in the world can only write 
his character. Hee is nature’s fresh picture newly 
drawn in oyle, which time and much handling dimmes 
and defaces. His soule is yet a white paper, unscrib- 
bled with observations of world, wherewith at length 
it becomes a blurred note-booke. He is purely happy, 
because he knows no evile, nor hath made meanes by 
sinne to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at 
the mischiefe of being wise, nor endures evils to come 
by foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and when 
the smart of the rod is past, smiles on his bearer.* 
Nature and his parents alike dandle him, and tice him 
on with a bait of sugar to a draught of wormewood. 
He playes yet like a young prentice the first day, and 
is not come to his taske of melancholy. All the lan- 
guage he speakes yet is teares, and they serve him well 
enough to expresse his necessity. His hardest labour 
is his tongue, as if he were loth to use so deceitful an 
organ ; and he is best company with it when he can but 

rattle. Wee laugh at his foolish sports, but his game 
is our earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hobby- 
horses, but the emblems and mockery of men’s busi- 
nesse. His father hath writ him as his own little 
story, wherein hee reades thuse dayes of his life which 
he cannot remember, and sighes to see what innocence 
he has outlived. The elder he grows he is a staire 
lower from God, and, like his first father, much worse 
in his breeches. He is the Christian’s example, and 
the old man’s relapse : the one imitates his purenesse, 
and the other falls into his simplicitude. Could hee 
put off his body with his little coate, he had got eter- 
nity without a burthen, and exchanged but one heaven 
for another.’ 

* A young raw Preacher 

Is a bird not yet fledg’d, that hath hopt out of his 
nest to bee chirping on a hedge, and wil be stragling 
abroad at what peril soever. His backwardnesse in 
the Vniversitie hath set him thus forward ; for, had hee 
not truanted there, hee had not been so hastie a Divine. 
His small standing and time bath made him a proficient 
only in boldnesse, out of which, and his 'Table-booke, 
he is furnisht for a preacher. His collections of studie 
are the notes of sermons, which, taken up at St. 
Maries, he utters in the country. And, if he write 
Brachigraphy, his stocke is so much the better. His 
writing is more than his reading, for hee reades onely 
what he gets without booke. Thus accomplisht, he 
comes downe to his friends, and his first salutation is 
grace and peace out of the pulpit. His prayer is con- 
ceited, and no man remembers his colledge more at 
large. The pace of his sermon is a full careere, and 
he runs wildly over hill and dale till the clocke 
stop him. The labour of it is chiefly in his lungs. 
And the only thing hee ha’s made in it himselfe, is the 
faces. He takes on against the Pope without mercy, 
and ha’s a jest still in lavenders for Bellarmine. Yet 
he preaches heresie, if it comes in bis way, though 
with a minde, | must needes say, very orthodox. His 
action is all passion, and his speech interjections: hee 
ha’s an excellent faculty in bemoaning the people, and 
spits with a very good grace. His stile is compounded 
of twenty severale mens, onely his body imitates some 
one extraordinary. He will not draw his handkercher 
out of his place, nor blow his nose without discresion. 
His commendation is, that he never looks upon booke, 
and indeed he never was used to it. Hee preaches 
but once a yeere, though twice a Sunday: for the 
stuffe is still the same, onely the dressing a little 
alter’d. He ha’s more tricks with a sermon, than a 
tailor, with an old cloake to turne it, and piece it, and 
at last quite disguise it with a new preface. If he have 
waded further in his profession, and would show read- 
ing of his own, his authors are postils, and his schoole- 
divinity a catechisme. His fashion and demure habit 
gets him in with some towne-precisian, and makes him 
a guest on Friday nights. You shall know him by his 
narrow velvet cape, and serge facing, and his ruffe 
next his haire the shortest thing about him. The co- 





* Corr, ‘ Beater,’ fifth edition, 








panion of his walke is some zealous tradesman whom 
he astonisheth with strange points, which they both 
understand alike. His friends and much painefulnesse 
may prefer him to thirtie pounds a yeere, and this 
meanes to a chamber-maide : with whom we leave him 
now in the bondes of wedlocke. Next Sunday you 
shall have him againe.’ 

It is difficult not to be reminded by the above 
description of some of those ingenuous youths who 
are poured out upon the town at every Cambridge 
or Oxford gaol-delivery, with much more doc- 
trine than knowledge or reason, and who, after 
having toiled the necessary time as curates in the 
country, arrive at the summit of ministerial dig- 
nity by becoming popular preachers to an au- 
dience of London fashionables. And why should 
they not; why should not the slender stock of 
intellectual capital be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage, according to the market : suchapreacher’s 
is a more profitable business than an auctioneer’s, 
and not very dissimilar in kind: they puff their 
wares alike, and the chief or only difference is in 
the claim of spirituality which the ordained trades- 
man;sets up for his. 


One more extract, and we have done : 


* A Contemplative Max 

Is ascholar in this great university, the world ; and the 
same his hooke. and study. Hee cloysters not his me- 
ditations in the narrow darknesse of a roome, but sends 
them abroad with his eyes, and his braine travells with 
his feet. He lookes upon man from a high tower, and 
sees him trulyer at this distance in his infirmities and 
poornesse. He scorns to mix himselfe in men’s ac- 
tions, as he would to act upon a stage; but sits aloft 
on the scaffold a censuring spectator. He will not lose 
his time b¢ being busie, nor make so poore a use of the 
world as to hug and embrace it. Nature admits him as 
a partaker of her sports, and askes his approbation as 
it were of her owne workes and variety. Hee comes 
not in company, because he would not be solitary ; but 
findes discourse enough with himselfe, and his own 
thoughts are his excellent play-fellows. Hee lookes 
not upon a thing as a yawning stranger at novelties ; 
but his search is more mysterious and inward, and hee 
spels Heaven out of earth. Hee knits his observations 
together, and makes a ladder of them all to climbe to 
God. He is free from vice, because he has no occasion 
to employ it, and is above those ends that make men 
wicked. He has learned all that can heere bee taught 
him ,and comes now to Heaven to see more.’ 

We cannot too earnestly entreat those whose 
admiration for pure English feelings in pure Eng- 
lish sentences, remains untainted by the French 
plague which has crept among us, to read the 
works of Bishop Earle. We trust that with us, 
they will deplore the oblivion into which some of 
these works have fallen; we trust also that they 
will show the regret which we felt in perusing the 
characters, that their excellent author had not, 
instead of wasting his time upon the translation of 
such a book as Exxwy BaowAucn, been laying up 
for himself fresh stores of gratitude and admira- 
tion, by bequeathing to posterity some more crea- 
tions of his original and delightful genius. 





Roads in France.—It appears from the statements of 
the Baron Pasquier, that the highways, either at pre- 
sent used, or about to be opened, extend the length of 
8,584 leagues, the league being 4,200 yards, or about 
two English miles and a half. Of this total amount, 
3,572 leagues only (or less than the half) are in a state 
of repair, and are kept up at the expense of 2,280 
francs per league, (or 8,146,821 francs in all;) 3,580 
leagues are in such a state of dilapidation, that it 
would require 18,694 francs per league, to render them 
fit for use 3 1,813, being unfinished, would require to 
complete them, 47,420 francs per league; and 365, 
being still to be opened, would demand 71,962 francs 
per league fur their construction. Thus, separately 
trom any expenditure for annual repsirs, it is calculated 
that 198,000,000 of francs, or nearly 8,000,000Z. ster- 
ling, would be necessary to restore and complete the 
line of communication which go under the name of 
royal roads, or national highways, in France. In the 
opinion of Baron Pasquier, this expense, though great, 
ought to be borne with cheerfulness by the nation, and 
would soon be repaid with interest by the increase of 
wealth and the extension of industry, which improved 
facilities of communication would create, 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE opportunity afforded to students of} 
only examining the choice specimens of the gy 
masters, annually exhibited at this gallery, bap 
copying them, is attended with advan 
obvious to require that we should expatiate’g 
them ; neither is there any necessity for our ad. 
vising young artists to avail themselves of th 
means of improvement thus placed within thé 
reach, for thc walls were quite covered with thep 
productions. We must remark, however, that the 
mere mechanical process of imitation is of fitth 
benefit, unless the student can enter into the spirit 
of the original picture, and endeavour to transfe 
to his canvas those beauties by which it is mog 
distinguished. That, in a majority of cases; this 
seems hardly to have been attempted, or, if gt. 
tempted, attended with complete failure, the ex. 
hibition which we are now noticing afforded strik. 
ing proofs. In many of the copies, for instanee, 
of Murillo’s ‘ Spanish Courtezan at a window; 
not only was the peculiar expression of the cofp. 
tenance either quite mistaken or lost, but, in f 
little more than the mere attitude of the orig 
retained. The same remark will apply also to 
several of the copies from Vandyke’s ‘ Portrait 
of the Duchesse de Croix,’ a picture fraught with 
such grace—with dignity attempered by such per. 
fect loveliness—so rich in sentiment,—so mas. 
terly in execution,—that its very excellencies 
seem as much to deter from, as to incite to, the 
dangerous task of copying it. To enter, however, 
without farther preface, on the more agreeable 
and less invidious duty of pointing out some of 
those students who most distinguished them. 
selves, we may here mention Mr. R. C. Bone’s 
and Mr. W. A. Hasting’s copies from the Van. 
dyke of which we have just spoken, both in 
water-colours, on a very reduced scale. That 
executed by the latter gentleman exhibits ap 
intelligence and feeling, a delicacy and chaste. 
ness of colouring, combined with a_brilli 
and breadth of effect, that rendered this cer. 
tainly one of the best—we had almost said, uw. 
doubtedly the very best, copy in the gallery. The 
same young artist has also made very clever copies 
from the Murillo, and Cuyp’s ‘ Canal with Pas 
sage Boat.’ Of the last-mentioned subject, there 
are two other able copies by Mr. Earle and Mr. 
Fuseli. Velasquez’s ‘ Innocent the Tenth,’— 
whose countenance, by the by, would becomea 
soldier far better than it does a successor of St. 
Peter, has met with many copyists, but with none 
so able as Mr. Morton. ‘ The Water Setter,’ by 
the same artist, has been well imitated by Mr. 
Buss. The magnificent ‘ Landscape with Cattle, 
by Hobbima and A. Vandervelde, has been very 
ably imitated by Mr. F. Lee, whose pencil has pre- 
served all the delightful freshness of that truly 
delightful piece of rural scenery. Canaletti’s 
masterly ‘ View in Venice,’ has been attempted 
only by one artist, (Mr. Passmore,) who, although 
he did not complete his picture, has here given an 
earnest of considerable talent. We did not find 
many copies from De Hooge’s ‘ Outside of 
flouse, with Figures,’ in which the effect of sun- 
shine is so well managed. That by Mr. Du Jar- 
din is entitled to notice for its merit. Among the 
lady-artists, Miss Kendrick and Mrs. Pearson have 
distinguished themselves, particularly the former: 
as to the attempts made by some others, we must 
be excused from expressing any opinion of 
them. We have, probably, passed by some other 
pictures, which, although they, did not catch our 
attention, might have afforded us satisfaction, had 
they done so. There were certainly, however, 
not a few that did strike us—not by their mefit, 
but by their utter want of it. Surely it would be 
charitable to prevent sucli persons from exposi 
themselves by exhibiting their daubs; nor 
it be altogether amiss, if those who are ambitiow 
of copying, were, as a first and necessary step, 
endeavour to learn what copying means. 
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MR. THOMAS BEWICK. 


Tus Arts have sustained a great loss since our 
last blication, in the death of Mr. Thomas Be- 


well known for his clever engravings on 
Oe ot animals and birds, and his spirited vig- 
This loss is the wore real, and the more 
be regretted, as, notwithstanding the advanced 
age of e deceased, which we believe was 74, his 
nd retained to the last its full skill and vigour, 
poth in drawing and engraving, and was engaged, 
yati) within a very few weeks before his death, in 
ysisting his son, who, it seems, has inherited the 
Jents of his father, in a work on fishes, in the 
tele of his former productions, Mr. Bewick, it 
is understood, was self-taught. This fact heightens 
» admiration his works are calculated to raise of 
the artist-like spirit that must have been innate 
in .him. Our wonder is increased, moreover, by 
. consideration how far the art of wood-cngrav- 
ing, when. Mr, Bewick commenced his labours, 
vmas.removed from that state of excellence to 
ch it has been brought by the improvements, 
the fruits of practice aud emulation, of the last 
thirty years. The animals and birds of Mr. Be- 
wick are distinguished for their accuracy of form, 
their spirit and delicacy; but his vignettes, more 
cially, are the works in which he displayed 
the powers of the true artist. These little com- 
itions are delightful, both in invention and 
execution, whether we regard the domestic and 
rural scenes, in which the author has been most 
happy, or the satirical sketches, in which he has 
been still more successful. The former breathe a 
delightful simplicity, great ease, and truth : the lat- 
ter abound in life, and in the finest vein of humour. 
The figures throughout the books of Bewick, 
whether of men or of animals, and notwithstand- 
ing the diminutive scale of the latter, have, both 
jn form and feature, an expression hardly to be 
excelled by works on the grandest scale. They 
bespeak the hand of a man of genius; and such 
must have been the artist whose death we record 
and lament. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Notharsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

Comus. 


I.—ANIMATED NATURE. 
‘And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
tea, and over the fowl of the air, and over tlie cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 


1.—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

Sterm-breaker of the SeaeAcorn.—The inhabitant of 
the multivalve shell called sea-acorn (Lepas) is a tri- 
ton, which is often a considerable traveller, without 
moving from its shell. In many situations it is ex- 
pesed to the rough beating of a boisterous sea ; but to 
guard it from injury in such cases, nature has affixed 
to the entrance of the shell an operculum or little door, 
formed of four triangular valves, which the triton can 
open and shut at pleasure. This door, Mawe informs 
us, is kept closely shut in stormy weather, but in calm 
weather it is thrown open ; and, whenit is in search of 
food, a sort of tube, of a brown colour and elegantly 
feathered, is projected though the opening, ready to 
seize on the first mollusca, or other prey, which comes 
Within reach. 

2.—ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Ingenuity of a Beaver at Paris.—A beaver from the 
Rhine is now, or was lately, in the Royal collection in 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, which exhibited as 
mach ingenuity as has ever been ascribed to the species 
ima wild state, and more than enough to silence the in- 
credulity of sceptics respecting the beavers’ dams and 
their magazines.of winter provisions. This beaver, for 
instance, we are informed by M. Geotfroi St. Hilaire, 
was, during the severe weather in winter, furnished with 
fresh twigs of trees, to furnish exercise for his propen- 
ai me aks and with apples, &c., as a more nu- 

ve food. ne night there came on a snow-storm, 
aad the snow heat into his domicile in considerable 
ity, til he found out a plan of shielding himself 

the inconvenience. For this purpose, he cut his 
supply of twigs into proper lengths, to be wove in the 


basket fashion, between the bars of his cage ; chopped 
his apples in pieces to fill up the intervals between the 
twigs ; and, when even this did not appear sufficiently 
air-tight, or, ‘if you will) storm-tight, he kneaded 
snow into the intervals, By the morning, it appeared 
that he had laboured hard all night, and had completed 
a very neat and ingenious barricado against the intru- 
sion of the snow. 
3.—ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY. 

M. Gliger has published a very interesting paper, 
giving indications of the heights at which quadrupeds 
and birds of various species, are found in Sweden, of 
which the following is an abstract : 

Quadrupeds.—The goat (Cervus capreolus) is found 
up to the limits of the pinus pumilio ; the stag (Cervus 
elaphus) in regions somewhat lower ; the hare (Lepus 
timidus) along with the Cervus capreolus; the mouse, 
(Mus decumanus and M. musculus) in all parts in- 
habited by man; the water-rat (Hypudeeus amphibius) 
up to the height of 4,000 feet ; the ficld-mouse, (Sorex) 
of several species, to the height of 4,300 feet; the 
weasel, (Mustela vulgaris,) and the ermine, (M. ermi- 
nea,) upon the most elevated mountains. 

Birds.—The eagle (Aquila fulva) is found in low si- 
tuations ; the crow, (Corvus cornix,) below 4,300 feet ; 
the nutcracker, (Nucifraga brachyrhynchus) in low si- 
tuations ; Sylvia tithys, in higher places; the red- 
start, (S.Phcemicurus,) up to 3,900 feet ; the yellow 
wren, (S.trochilus,) to 4,400 feet; the black-cap, (S. 
atricapilla,) to 3,700 feet ; the stone-chat, (S. rubecola,) 
to 4,000 feet ; the white wagtail (Motacilla alba) and 
the yellow wagtail, (M. sulfurea,) to 4,300 feet ; the 
water-ouzel, (Cinclus aquaticus,) to 3,200 feet; the 
hedge-sparrow, (Acentor modularis,) to 4,600 feet ; 
the Alpine pippet (A. alpinus,) on the most elevated 
summits ; the sky-lark, (Alanda arvensis,) to 4,400 
feet ; the wood-lark, (A. arborea,) to 200 feet; the 
chaflinch, (Fringilla celebs,) to 4000 feet; the cross- 
bill, (Loxia curvirostris,) to 4,500 feet; the wren, 
(Motacilla troglodytes,) the crested tit-mouse, (Parus 
cristatus,) the gold-crested wren, (Sylvia regulus,) the 
common creeper, (Certhia familiaris,) and the authatch, 
(Sita Europea,) to 3,800 feet ; the swallow, (Hirundo 
urbica,) and the swift, (Cypselus apus,) on the highest 
summits. 

4.—ANIMAL ANTIQUITIES. 


English Beavers.—Mr. Edwin Lees, of Worcester, 
informs us, that, about a mile to the north of Worces- 
ter, a little brook pours into the Severn, still called 
Barbourne or Beaver-bourne, which, he thinks, must 
have derived its name from the beavers that formerly 
frequented its banks. This inference is rendered more 
probable from an islet in the Severn, near the mouth of 
the Barbourne, being still called Beaver Island. Higher 
up the stream of the Severn also is a flat green island, 
called Bevereye, which gives its name to an adjoining 
hamlet. How late the beavers remained here is un- 
known ; but the Severn was not navigable near Worces- 
ter in early times, from the weirs and rapids which ob- 
structed its course. Giraldus Cambriensis states, that 
beavers were very scarce in Wales in the twelfth century. 

5.—ZooPHuyTOLocy. 

Doubtful Discoveries.—It may serve, in some mea- 
sure, to confirm M. Dutrochet’s recent opinion of the 
non-existence of microscopic animacula, that the cele - 
brated Spallanzani persuaded himself that he could 
see animacula infusoria which could be seen by nobody 
else. He attributed his own superiority of vision, in 
this respect, to long practice in using the microscope. 
The philosopher exulted in his enviable distinction, 
when a peasant, to whom he showed his animacula, 
could perceive nothing but muddy water. 

Fresh-water Folypus—In the shallow ditches in the 
vicinity of Blackheath, Kent, a species of hydra is very 
abundant, and may be observed, when the water is clear, 
spreading its reddish tentacula over the mud beneath 
which its body is concealed. The tentacula are very sen- 
sitive, for the instant that the water is agitated, or even 
touched, they are withdrawn rapidly within the mud. 
When taken up and placed in a glass with water, those 
zoophytes afford an interesting subject of observation 
for the young naturalist. 

6.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Migration of Butterflies—The 8th or 10th of the 
month of June, Madame de Meuron Wolff and all her 
family, established, during the summer, in the district 
of Grandson, Canton de Vaud, perceived with surprise 
an immense flight of butterflies traversing the garden 
with great rapidity. All these butterflies were of the 
species called the Painted Lady, the Belle Dame of the 
French, the Papilio Cardui of Linnzus, and Vanessa 





Cardui of the modern system, They were all flying 


closely together in the same direction, from south to 
north, and were so little afraid when any one approach- 
ed, that they turned not to the right or left. flight 
continued for two hours without interruption, and the 
column was about 10 or 15 feet broad. They did not 
stop to alight on the flowers, but flew onwards, low 
and equally. 

This fact is exceedingly singular, when it is consider- 
ed that the caterpillars of the variety Cardui are not 
gregarious, but are solitary from the moment they are 
hatched. Professor Bonelli, of Turin, however, ob- 
served a similar flight of the same species of butterfly 
in the end of the March preceding their appearance at 
Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south 
to north, and their numbers were immense. At night 
the flowers were literally covered with them. Towards 
the 29th of March, their numbers diminished, but even 
in June a few still continued. They bave been traced 
from Coni, Raconi, Suse, &c. A similar flight of but- 
terflies is recorded at the end of the last century by Mr. 
Locke in the Memoirs of the Academy of Turin. Dur. 
ing the whole season, those butterflies, as well as their 
larve, were very abundant, and more beautiful than 
usual.—Mém. de la Société de Phys., and Hist. Nat. de 
Geneve. 

7.—ConcHoLoey. 


Tyrian Purple Dye—The shells from which the ce- 
lebrated purple dye of the ancients was extracted, 
named by Pliny the Murex and Buccinum, have given 
occasion to disputes among modern naturalists as to 
the species meant. M. Lesson, upon comparing the 
description of Pliny with the Mollusce now found in 
the Mediterranean, is of opinion that the Buccinum is 
the Janthina. It is a pelagian shell, and extremely nu- 
merous. It sustains itself on the surface of the sea 
by air vesicles, which Pliny calls a glutinous wax ; 
aud, as soon as it is taken out of the water, there 
escapes from it a very pure and very brilliant violet 
rose colour. Each shell contains an ounce of this 
in the dorsal vessel. By means of alkalis this co- 
lour is readily changed to green. The Janthina 
abounds equally in the Atlantic as in the Mediter- 
ranean, and at certain seasons the leaches of St. 
Helena and Ascension are entirely covered with them. 
From experiments made with this colouring matter, itap- 
pears to be a valuable reactive, turning red when treated 
with acids, or blue with alkalis. Oxalic of ammo- 
nia gives a deep blue precipitate, and nitrate of silver a 
pretty ash blue for painting in water-colours.— Bulletin 
des Sciences. 

8.—IcuTHY OLOGY. 

Fish in the London Clay.—The remains of fish are 
frequently found in the London clay in various degrees 
of preservation: not only are the numerous teeth of 
cartilaginous fishes found here in their various figures, 
and from imore than an inch in length to very small 
sizes, but others, belonging to spinous fishes, varying 
considerably in their forms and sizes, are found still 
affixed in their bony sockets. The skeletons of some 
of these fishes still remain, but so fixed in their hardened 
matrix as to be separated with much difficulty. Part 
of the twisted horn of a nurwhal (monodon monoceros) 
exists in a fossil state, and, from its adherent matrix, 
appearsto have been obtained from the London clay. 

9.—SAuROLOGY. 

Brazilian Lizards.—The Portuguese colonists in Bra- 
zil are particularly fond of the flesh of a very large sort 
of lizard, which is every where common in the shrub- 
beries near the sea, preying upon crabs and other ani- 
mals cast up by the tide. The Monitor (Lacerta Teg- 
nixin) is tolerably well figured in Seba, tome ii, pl. 105, 
fig. 1, but erroneously by him made a native of Java. 
It is the object of an active chase on the part of the 
Brazilians, who employ to take it lines of brass wire, 
and hooks baited with a piece of meat. The voracity of 
this lizard is so great, that such an apparatus serves to 
take a great number every day, in spite of their shyness 
and agility. —Mag. Nat. Hist., No. 4. 

10.—OrNiITHOLOGY. 


The Lesser Thrush—M, Neuman has recorded the 
very extraordinary fact of a specimen of the Lesser 
Thrush (Turdus minor) being taken on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1825, in a wood near Kleinzererbss, in the 
duchy of Anhalt-Cothen. It is difficult to explain the 
appearance of this bird, exclusively indigenous to North 
America, unless it be supposed to have escaped from a 
cage ; though the bird, which was a male, was in fine 
feather, and exhibited no marks of confinement.— 
Oken’s Isis. 

11.—MazoLoecy. 

Credulity of the Editors of ‘ The Medical Gazette.’— 

We should have imagined that the following notice 
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could scarcely have been admitted into any work of the 
present day, pretending to the character of science, 
though we find it in a recent Number of ‘ The Medical 
Gazette,’ thus : 

* The dog is the only animal that dreams, and he and 
the elephant the only animals that understand looks ; 
the elephant is the only animal that, besides man, feels 
ennui; the dog, the only quadruped that has been 
brought to speak. Leibnitz bears witness to a hound 
in Saxony that could speak thirty words.’ 


12.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Influence of Climate-—M. Von Buch informs us, 
that, where the spruce and the Scotch pines, or where 
any sort of bushes, will not grow nor thrive, the nature 
of man seems equally defective. He sinks in the strug- 
gle with necessity and with the climate-—Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 

Negroes.—Blumenbach gives a most entertaining ac- 
count of a little library which he possesses of works 
written by negroes ; from which it appears, that there 
is not a single department of taste or science in which 
some negro has not distinguished himself. 


IL—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 


‘ The meanest fiow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 


1—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 


Dwarf Plants on Mountains.—From experiments 
made by M. Dobereiner on the vegetation of plants in 
rarefied and condensed air, he is disposed to believe 
that the diminution in the size of plants, as they rise 
into higher regions on mountains, depends more on 
the diminution of pressure than of heat. The pheno- 
menon of drops of water on the leaves which occurred 
in rarefied air, is illustrated by a fact observed on the 
high mountains of Spanish America, where the trees 
constantly transpire a quantity of water even in the 
driest weather, this water being sometimes so copious 
as to fall like rain. 

2.—MINERALOGY. 

Mineral Waters.—The waters of Geilnan, Fachinger, 
and Setters, chiefly composed of sodaic salts, arise 
from a stratum of argillaceous schist, near to dolomite 
and igneous rocks. M. Bischof, upon accurate ana- 
lysis, found the following chemical elements: carbo- 
nate, sulphate, muriate, and phosphate of soda; carbo- 
nate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of 
iron, silex, and free carbonic acid. 


Gray. 


3.—GEoLoGy. 


Rock Blocks.—M. Von Buch has undertaken to show, 
that the rock blocks, which are scattered over the vi- 
cinity of Mount Jura and elsewhere, have been disse- 
vered at once by a violent shock, and that they have 
not been simply rolled upon an inclined plain, nor car- 
ried along by avalanches, nor projected by explosions 
of gas, as M. De Luc supposed. He finds that the 
higher blocks of the Jura must have required an im- 
petus of 357 feet to traverse in water alone, (dans de 
feau pure,) the space between the point of Ornex and 
the Jura. This is an impetus five times less thau that 
of a cannon-ball ; and, if the water (as it must have 
been) was loaded with sludge, the weight of the blocks 
would be thence much diminished ; and, referring to 
the bursting of the lake De Bagne, which, being situ- 
ated 150 feet above the valley, rushed on with an im- 
petus of 33 feet. Chains of mountains have been ele- 
vated upon the rents made across the secondary de- 
posits, which have been rent, raised, and changed, 
while metals and oxygenated minerals have been intro- 
duced by gas into the formations, All the great Alpine 
valleys have a snite of lateral ravines of contempora- 
neous origin with the mountain-chains whose elevation 
produced the dispersion of the blocks, the waters hav- 
ing risen and forming a deboucle, descended with the 
debris through the rents made in the secondary chains. 
M. Von Buch answers the objection of De Lue by 
making Mount Lion and Laleve genuine buttresses, 
behind which the blocks would naturally be carried. — 
Bulletin des Sciences. 


4.—OROLoGY. 


Mountains formed by Crystallisation—If we sup- 
the original nucleus or kernel of the globe to 

uniform, the deposition of crystals would soon pro- 
duce inequalities in the same way as we see 
occur in forming crystals of alum, which take the 
form of pyramids, somewhat like the peaks of 
Alpine granite, called needles. It produces more sub- 
lime ideas of the power of God to conceive him thus 
working silently, by secondary causes in the mighty deep, 
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than to vainly imagine him exerting his power to tear 
up the everlasting hills from their bases, and pile them 
up in all the wildness of ruin and desolation.—Conver- 
sations on Geology, p. 180. 

5.—LiMNEOLOGY. 


Lakes appearing periodically—It isa very remark- 
able fact, that some lakes of considerable extent are 
periodical in their appearance. In tropical countries, 
owing to the violent rains and the overflowing of 
rivers, spaces of several hundred miles are often co- 
vered with water. South America has large lakes 
which are annually formed in this manner, and are 
again dried up by the powerful evaporation of an 
equatorial climate, where alone such phenomena can 
occur. 


6.—PoTAMOLOGY. 


Delta of the Oronoco and the Maragnon.—The whole 
coast of Guyana abounds in banks of mud, which are 
daily increasing, and causing the land to encroach upon 
the sea. This process is greatly aided by the tangled 
roots of the Rhizophora Mangle, which extend to the 
very edge of the waves, and even under the water. The 
rivers supply only a portion of the detritus, for the sea 
itself is muddy, to the extent of 200 geographical miles, 
by ten in breadth, along the shore ; whereas the rivers 
are quite limpid. That the Maragnon, however, con- 
tributes a considerable proportion of alluvial matter, is 
probable, when we consider its extended course of 
1,350 miles, and its immense breadth of fifty miles 
at its embouchure, while its depth is very great. 
During the rainy season, and the melting of the snows 
on the Andes, its inundations exhibit an immense sea 
of water, charged with earthy detritus and vegetable 
remains. The current is then so strong that it is per- 
ceptable at sixty miles from the coast, and this being 
opposed by the usual current of the Atlantic from east 
to west, gives origin to vast banks of sand towards the 
shores of Brazil, on the north-west of Guyana. One 
of the circumstances which contribute to this effect, is 
the pororoca, or high flux, which occurs at the mouth 
of the Maragnon, three days before every new and full 
moon. It arrives in two hours at the beach, in moun- 
tainous waves of twelve to fifteen feet high. The sea 
is then driven more violently towards the north-west, 
and along the coast of Guyana, forming very strong 
currents towards Essequibo and the gulf of Paria, be- 
coming still stronger as they approach the Amazon 
river. The pororoca destroys the shores entirely, be- 
tween fort Macapa and Cape North; and if there were 
no rocks, the beach would be still more dismantled, and 
the mouth of the Maragnon turned altogether to the 
north. We owe these details to M. Gutsmuths.— 
Hertha, ix. 5., p. 381. 

7.—Bortany. 

Language of Flowers.—Mr. Phillips, in his ‘ Floral 
Emblems,’ has given some very extraordinary associa- 
tions of sentiment. Hatred, for example, is associated 
with sweet basil, (Ocymum Busilicum,) which has, 
from the time of Boccaccio downwards, been reckoned 
the emblem of tender love. ‘ The sun-flower is indi- 
cative,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘ of false riches, because gold 
of itself, however abundant, cannot render a person 
rich who is poor in spirit! The blackthorn is the em- 
blem of difficulty, because it is difficult to penetrate a 
thick fence of blackthorn! Saffron indicates, ‘‘ do not 
abuse,” because, when it is too freely taken, it destroys 
the reason or causes death!!!’ We are persuaded that 
few will give themselves the trouble of learning Mr. 
Phillips’s language of flowers. 

8.—METEOROLOGY. 

Sea dir.—The atmosphere, in the vicinity of the sea, 
usually contains a portion of the muriates, over which 
it has been wafted. Jt is a curious fact, but well ascer- 
tained, that the air best adapted to vegetables is perni- 
cious to animal life, and vice versé. Now, upon the 
sea-coast, accordingly, animals thrive and vegetables 
decline. 

11I.—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘ Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—SurGery. 

Improved Lithantriptor—M. Zanabi Pecchioli has 
improved the lithantriptor for destroying stone in the 
bladder in so wonderful a degree, tt.at by means of it 
he can actually grind down the stone. When Sir 
Astley Cooper was lately at Paris, he was quite asto- 
nished at the facility with which the instrument was 
made to crush the stone, the sawings of which were 
discharged with the urine immediately after—Dr. 
James Johnson's Medical Chirurgical Review. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane, 

NOTWITHSTANDING our contemporary pe: 
his opinion of the ineffective talents of Miss R 
are more and more persuaded that her deficienc; 
the sole consequences of her inexperience, and of that 
imperfect education to which, in our first notice of 
her, we so forcibly alluded, and which we have ny 
doubt will eventually disappear and leave her One of 
the brightest ornaments of our national stage, 
performance of Lucy Bertram, in the opera of * Guy 
Mannering,’ on Tuesday last, although she still ej. 
dently laboured under excessive timidity, evinced, 
respects her acting, a pathos which argues well in th 
more serious caste of characters; and, in despite of 
the dense fog which pervaded the house, her voice dis. 
played that richness of tone, which, when properly ey). 
tivated, cannot fail to rank her among the first of oy 
native singers. 

On Thursday she performed the arduous part of 
Peggy, in ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ with a vi 
a comic effect which prove the versatility of her 
powers. On this occasion we noticed evidences of thgt 
increase of confidence, which, by placing her at home 
with herself, will, we are assured, ultimately secure 
her the full approbation of the public. Her song of 
‘Young Love’ was sweetly and effectively given, and 
produced a triple round of applause. When we reflect 
on the short period, (little more than twelve months,) 
during which Miss Russell has been pursuing her pro. 
fessional education under Mr. Lanzi, we cannot but 
deem her success greater than ought to have been 
anticipated. 


—— 
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AN OLD TRADE. 


Love is a merchant of good fame, 
At home as in all foreign parts ; 
Whate’er wind blows, ’tis just the same, 
It brings him still a freight of hearts. 
Sometimes a cargo is consigned 
From Pity, a substantial owner ; 
Beauty has dealt time out of mind, 
Bills of exchange are drawn upon her. 
His ships are light and at command, 
No hulls so quickly put about ; 
The rigging by the Graces manned 
Desire on top-mast keeps look out. 
They fear no foe,—their shot they pour 
From ready tiers of darting eyes,— 
The black above their broadsides shower, 
The blue beneath fire at surprise. 
Now when they make the Cape of Hope, 
If they put too much canvas out, 
With head-winds they will have to cope ; 
The helm must then be left to Doubt. 
Sometimes they sail too near the wind, 
That treacherous wind of burning sighs : 
On her beam-ends the ship you'll find, 
And dimmed in brine those fearful eyes. 
Howe’er it be, he drives a trade 
On the high seas as brisk as any ; 
And, to his credit be it said, 
He seldom fails to turn his penny. 
When that old firm th’ Affections stopped, 
From Credit overdrawn on their house, 
Into the retail trade Love dropped, 
And carted out his city warehouse ; 
Then French, Italian specimens 
Took for a while the lounger’s e 
But soon the oft-gulled citizens 
Turned up the nose, and would not buy. 
*Tis found even native wares won't stand, 
When much exposed in town or city : 
We found a quick fall in demand— 
You could not get a heart to fit ye. 
So he has closed accounts in town, 
And trusts now all to country agents ; 
On this commission I’m sent down : 
You’ll honour me ? Your favour, pray, gents! 





Strasburgh Society of Arts, §c.—The Society of 
Sciences, Agriculture and the Arts, at Strasburg, wish- 
ing to excite a spirit of emulation among the common 
shepherds, vine-dressers, working farmers, and 
resters, and to encourage by annual rewards 
useful labours, has just awarded silver medals to the 
individuals of the sever«l professions above-n 
who have distinguished themselves the most by thel 
zeal, intelligence, and probity. 
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d University in Dumfries —The ‘ Dumfries 
ser’ contains, under this head, a statement that 
igigtthe determination of Mrs. Crichton (widow of the 
ie Mr. Cric ton of Friar’s Carse) to appropriate a 
e portion of the funds bequeathed by Mr. Crichton 
or ‘ charitable purposes,’ to the founding of a Univer- 
sy at Dumfries, under the sanction of a Royal eharter. 
isthe opinion of the journalist, that no spot in the 
shole of Scotland combines so many advantages for a 
yw literary establishment on a large scale as Dumfries. 
Standing remote from all the large seminaries of Scot- 
jad, it embraces the whole south, a district which 
«lds to none in the United Kingdom for the enterprise 
wodliterary zeal of its inhabitants ; and, not to mention 
its ready communication with Ireland, it is impossible 
overlook the wide field which would open to it in its 
comparative proximity to the northern population of 
jand, as far as Liverpool, Manchester, York, and 
een Durham. ‘ If,’ continues the writer, ‘ after ad- 
yerting to these public advantages, we may be permit- 
ito speak of what more immediately concerns our- 
gives, we would ask whether any one can be so short- 
i as not to perceive that all would, in some way 
grother, be benefited by the success of this scheme. To 
the man of literature, what an accession would there be 
of enjoyments in the congenial society by which he 
yould find himself surrounded, and in the facilities 
ghich he would acquire for mental improvement ; and, 
if he added the higher title of a man of piety to that of 
yarning, what a source of present comfort, and what 
sticipations for the future, would he derive from the 
judicious union which would at last be effected between 
ligion and learning in the higher studies of the rising 
tion: to the parent, what new conveniences 
would accrue for the education of his children ; to the 
merchant and shopkeeper, what an extension of busi- 
ness ; to the landed proprietor and his tenant, what ac- 
cessions of gain in the rising value of land, and ina 
more ready and more profitable market for agricultural 
luce.” 

Anecdote of Nelson.—‘ I was,’ (says a gentleman now 
atthe head of the medical profession,) at the Naval 
Hospital at Yarmouth, on the morning when Nelson, 
iter the Battle of Copenhagen, (having sent the 
wounded before him,) arrived at the Roads, and landed 
on the jutty. The populace soon surrounded him, and 
the military were drawn up in the market-place ready 
toreceive him; but, making his way through the crowd, 
ad the dust, and the clamour, he went straight to the 
hospital. I went round the wards with him, and was 
much interested in observing his demeanour to the 
stilors. He stopped at every bed, and to every man he 
had something kind and cheering to say. At length 
he stopped opposite a bed, on which a sailor was lying, 
vho had lost his right arm close to the shoulder-joint, 
md the following short dialogue passed between them : 
Nelson—* Well, Jack, what is the matter with you ?’ 
Sailor—* Lost my right arm, your honour.’ Nelson 
paused, looked down at his own empty sleeve, then at 
the sailor, and said playfully, ‘ Well, Jack, then you 
ud are spoiled for fishermen—cheer up, my brave 
fellow !, and he passed quickly on to the next bed ; but 
these few words had a magical effect upon the poor 
fellow ; for I saw his eyes sparkle with delight as Nel- 
son turned away, and pursued his course through the 
wirds.—Quarterly Review, No. 76. 

Linnean Society.—The first meeting of the forty-fifth 
session of this Society took place on Wednesday, at the 
Society’s House, in Soho Square. Mr. A. B. Lambert, 
the Vice-President, was in the Chair ; and several 
gentlemen were introduced, and took their seats, for 
the first time, as Fellows. The Rev. D. W. Deake, 
MA., J. W. Lubbock, J. Pereira, J. S. Duncan, Esqs., 
wd others, were ballotted for, and duly elected. Mr. 
R Taylor read a curious paper on a new species of 

use. Among the presents to the Society was a 
trwing of a new species of pheasant, brought to this 
country by Lady Campbell, from India ; the bird having 
hen given to her Ladyship by the King of Ava, and 
taught in the mountains of Cochin China. The Annual 

was delivered by the Secretary, Mr. Bicheno. 
Adverting to the impediments to making natural history 
‘popular subject, he observed, that ‘ we continue to 
the science up in a language only known to /iterati. 
people add most to the vocabulary of every lan- 
ftage; the poets are next in authority; and the phi- 
rs last.’ The speaker went on to show the 
‘imntages that would result to the science of natural 

, by the employment of terms suitable to the 
‘meption of general readers ; and concluded by ex- 

ing the Fellows of the Society strenuously to exert 
euselves in the furtherance of its objects. 





Beranger and Moore.—A Sunday critic has instituted 
an ingenious comparison between these lyrical poets : 
he says, ‘ The greatest song-writers of the present day 
are Moore and Beranger ; both men of genius, but as 
distinct as the genius of their countries. If Horace be 
taken as a standard of comparison, the Frenchman ap- 
proaches far nearer the antique than the poet of “‘ The 
Melodies.” Beranger is gay to intoxication; but his 
gaiety is wholly without sentiment; and the exube- 
rance of his spirits does not prevent him from express- 
ing his ideas in the plainest, but, at the same time, the 
purest and most idiomatic, langnage of society, or, 
rather, of the people. In the gaiety of Moore, there is 
no merriment, and the pleasures he sings have ex- 
tremely little of reality about them ; the merit of his 
verses lies in their adaptation to the music, and the 
beauty of their images—sometimes in the felicity of an 
idea, or the delicacy of a sentiment. The fault of 
Moore is his elaborateness ; the great charm of Be- 
ranger is his facility; to write, seems as easy to him 
as to breathe ; and one of his songs is no more than a 
smile; or, when he happens to be tender, a sigh. 
The merit is, consequently, fleeting ; we shall never 
see any adequate translation of them—who ever ex- 
pects to see Horace in an English dress which is also 
not a disguise ? Such men as Beranger avail them- 
selves, by the inspiration of genius, of the felicities of 
their own language ; every line, every phrase, is a piece 
of exquisite propriety, as peculiar to the language in 
which they write as the ideas are to the writer. We 
cannot say this of Moore ; the only untransferrable part 
of his writings is his harmony.’ 

Theatrical Rebellion—On the 2d of September (says 
a French paper) the Theatre of the Vaudeville was the 
scene of a female insurrection. It was headed by young 
dramatic heroines of the following very amiable and 
captivating names : Adeline and Josephine, aged twenty- 
one years ; Fanny and Virginie, twenty-four years of 
age; Eliza, aged seventeen ; and Emma Eulalie, aged 
sixteen. Their rebellion was directed, of course, against 
the theatrical manager, who, in increasing the liabili- 
ties, diminished the salaries, of the singing corps. The 
revolt rapidly spread under such leaders, the green- 
room was thrown into disorder, general insubordina- 
tion was threatened, such weapons as the fair rebels 
could wield, were brandished ; and the unlucky ma- 
nager, being ‘ frightened from his propriety,’ or seeing 
his mimic throne in danger, was obliged to call in the 
Commissary of Police, supported by the gensd’armes. 
With such allies, the manager recovered his authority, 
but was determined not to let the matter rest here. In 
order to prevent similar acts of insubordination in fu- 
ture, he has indicted the insurgents before the Court of 
Correctional Police. The charge against them is that of 
conspiracy or combination against the manager, which, 
if established, will assimilate the ladies of the green- 
room to the operatives of a cotton manufactory making 
a strike for higher wages or diminished tasks. 

Zoological Society.—His Majesty has presented to 
this Society a pair of most remarkable dogs, brought 
from the mountainous part of Nepaul about two 
months since. They are of the mastitf breed; having 
an extremely pendulous lower lip, with singularly small 
eyes. These, together with a specimen of that rare 
animal the Chinchilli, the only one ever brought alive 
to this country, and some curious foxes, presented by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, are now attracting the at- 
tention of the naturalist and curious observer of nature, 
at the Society’s Garden in the Regent’s Park. 

Great Dutch Canal—This canal is one of the greatest 
works of the kind in the world. Its object is to afford 
a passage for large vessels from Amsterdam to the sea. 
Amsterdam has forty feet of water in the road, in front 
of its port ; but the bar in the Zuyder Zee, seven miles 
below, has only a depth of ten feet, in consequence of 
which all ships of any considerable burthen were obliged 
to discharge part of their cargo before they could enter 
the port; and, as the Zuyder Zee is full of shallows, it 
was impossible to improve its navigation, so as to re- 
move the inconvenience. This, however, has been 
completely effected by cutting a canal to the Helder, 
where the depth of water is a hundred feet. The dis- 
tance between Amsterdam and the Helder is forty-one 
English miles ; but the length of the canal is fifty and a 
half. The breadth at the surface is one hundred and 
twenty-four and a half English feet ; at bottom, thirty- 
six feet ; the depth twenty feet nine inches. Its level 
is that of high tide throughout, and the only locks it re- 
quires is one at the sea, where there is a powerful en- 
gine to supply it with water at neap-tides, and one at 
the other extremity. There is a broad towing path on 
each side, and the breadth admits of two frigates pass- 
ing. The canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 
1825. The cost was estimated at ten or twelve millions 
of florins, or about one million sterling. 
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Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in ‘ The 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 1829,” are the following :— 
Archbishop Sutton; Dugald Si .; Sir James E. 
Smith; the Honourable Mrs. Damer; Bishop Tomline ; the 
Margravine of Anspach ; Sir Richard J. Strahan ; Dean Hook ; 
Captain Clapperton ; Richard P. Bonington, Esq.; Archdeacon 
Coxe; Lady Caroline Lamb; the Rev. Edward Forster; Sir 
Henry Torrens ; Henry Neele, Esq. ; Dr. Mason Good ; William 
Lowndes, Esq.; Harry Stoe Van Dyk, Esq.; Vice-Admiral 
Nowell, &c. &c. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Beauties of De Sales, 12mo. 6s. 

Griffiths on Seamanship and Naval Economy, 2d edit., 9s. 

Murray’s Manual of Chemical Science, 2d edit., 5s. 

Starke’s Elements of Natural History, 2 vols. 8vo., 11. 12s. 

Cloquet’s System of Human Anatomy, translated by Dr. 
Knox, 11. 1s. 

Blunt’s History of Jacob, 2d edit., 4s. 6d. 

Richmond’s Annals of the Poor, new edit., with Engravings 
by Finden, fsc., 7s. 

Blagden’s French Interpreter, 16th edit., 6s. 6d. 

The Man of Two Lives, a Narrative written by Himself, 2 
vols. post 8vo., 18s. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 3 vols. 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Letters from the West, containing Sketches of the Scenery, 
Manners, and Customs, of the United States, by Judge Hall, 
1 vol. 8vo., 12s. 

Wallis’s Elements of Algebra, on a new plan, 2s. 

Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury, new edit., 3s. 6d. 

Cabinet Lawyer, 4th edit., with Appendix, 18mo., 8s. 6d. 

Bland’s Latin Hexameters, new edit., 12mo., 3s. 

More’s Christian Morals, new edit., complete in 1 vol. post 
8vo., 10s. Gd. 

Ballantyne’s Examination of the Human Mind, 8vo. 12s. 

Memoir of the late Dr. W. Wright, fsc. 8vo., 12s. 

Lectures on the Parables, 6th edit., crown 8vo., 88. 

Time’s Telescope for 1829, 9s. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, Second Series, 2d edit., 10s. 6d. 

Richards on Nervous Disorders, post 8vo., 8s. 

East India Register and Directory, 1829, 10s. 

ll Fraseggiatore Toscano on the Plan of his Parisian Phrase- 
ology, by Monsieur L. Fenwick de Pourquet, 12mo. 

Beauchant’s Naval Gunner, 18mo., 6s. 

The Bristol Church Missionary Hymn Book, 32mo. 

The Articles of the Church of England, with notes and Scrip- 
ture proofs, 2s. 

Hermes Britannicus, a Dissertation on the Celtic Deity, Ten- 
tates, the Mercurius of Cxsar, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
M. A., &e. &e. 
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Prevailing 
Cloud. 
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. Therm. | Barom. 
* Jam. p.m./at Noon. 


| 
Winds. | Weather 





N.E. N. | Foggy. 
Variable; Ditto. 
8S. W. | Ditto. Ditto. 
Ditto. Ditto. | Cumulus. 
S. E. |Moistem)|Cirrostratus 
S.W.S.| Rain. | Cum. Str. 
SW high; Rain. /Cirvostratns 


Cirrostratus 
Ditto. 


IMon. 10/36 34 | 29. 30 
Tunes. 11/30 25 
Wed. 12/25 36 
‘/Thur. 13/393 44 : 
Frid. 14/434 48 } 29. 2 
Sat. 15/49 49 | 29. 10 
ry jSun. 16/51 504 | 28. 95 

Nights fair, except on Friday. 
turday and Sunday. 

Highest temperature at noon, 51°. 

Astronomical Observations 

The Moon in Perigium on Thursday. 

Saturn stationary on Saturday. ; ; 

Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 20° 25’ in Aquarius. 

Saturn’s ditto itto 4° 2’ in Leo. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 24° 9’ in Scorpio. 

Length of day on Sunday, 8 h. 44 min. Decreased, 7h. 16. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/31” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99534. 


M.and 8 P.M. 


tQa 











Temperature registered 





Mornings fair, except on Sa- 








BERBICE COFFEE. 
ERBICE COFFEE, of very superior quality, 
is now SELLING at the unprecedented low price of 2s. 
per lb. ; Good Jamaica, 1s. 6d., fine, 1s. 8d.; Mocha or Turkey, 
the finest imported. Also, very strong and fine-flavoured 
Congou TEA, of the Pekoe kind, from 5s. 6d. to 6s.; Hyson 
kind, 7s. 6d. Three pounds weight, for sample, sent within 
five miles. Seasoned canisters kept for the country. The 
Proprietors of Hotels, Schools, and other large consumers, 
liberally treated. In consequence of the extensive sale, Cof- 
fees at this Warehouse are of necessity supplied fresh roasted 
every day, a peculiar advantage to the consumer. All orders 
by post (paid) promptly executed. 
SAMUEL ANDREWS, Mocha and Colonial Coffee Ware- 
house, No. 42, Old Bond-street, the fifth house on the left from 
Piccadilly. 


BY SANCTION OF GOVERNMENT.—HOLLLANDS GENEVA, 
FOR HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


ETTELEY and MORE respectfully announce 

to the Public, that by the sanction of Government they 

have succeeded in producing from ‘ Malt Wine,’ made at their 

Malt Wine Distillery in Scotland, HOLLANDS GENEVA, of a 

flavour and quality equal to the celebrated ‘ Schiedam,’ which 

may be had of most of the respectable Spirit Merchants in 

Town and Country, at 15s. per gallon, of the highest strength 

which can be legally sold, payable on delivery, or reduced to 
the usual strength of Cordial Gin, at 12s. per gallon. 

Their Operative Distiller had for many years charge of a 
‘Brandery’ at Schiedam, in Holland, belonging to one of the 
most eminent distillers there. ; 

Orders addressed to this Distillery shall be executed with 
punctuality and dispatch ; if from the country, must be accom- 
panied witho rders for payment in London, The Trade supplied 
on liberal terms. 

Schiedam Distillery, Lower Shadwell, 

London, Nov. 1, 1828. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 
Just pubdliished by ROM THE 8, New Burlington-street. 
ETTERS FROM THE WEST, containing 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs, with Anec- 
dotes connected with the first settlement of the Western Sec- 

tions of the United States. 
By the Hon. Jupce HALL, 8vo., 12s. 

MEMOIRS of the Jate EMPRESS JOSEPHINE; the Courts 
of Navarre and Malmaison, &c. &c. 1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Ditto, French, 8s. 

GODWIN'S HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of ENG- 
LAND, volume the fourth ; being the conclusion of this impor- 
tant work. 8vo., 16s. 

The DUKE.of ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. Volume the fourth 
and last, comprising the period of the Battle of Waterloo and 
the Final Exile of Napoleon. 8vo., 16s. Ditto, French, 148. 

N.B. Any of the preceding volumes may be had separately. 


In a few days, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 
ALES of WOMAN: designed to exhibit the 
Female Character in its brightest points of view. 
*O Woman, last and best of all create, 
Not formed from dust, as thy presumptuons mate ; 
But born beside his heart, thou toilest still, 
To soothe to birth-place and preserve from ill : 
Still to thy biuth-place, whether loved or spurned— 
Still to thy moody birth-place art thou turned !’ 
Barretr’s ‘ Woman.’ 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
Second edition, with Additions, in 3 vols. post 8v0., 31s. 6d., 
| sumer ; or, THE ADVENTURES of a 
GENTLEMAN. 

‘ This is evidently the work of a man, who, if he has not had 
extensive experience, has amply profited by acute observation. 
A gentleman schooled up through all the vicissitudes of life— 
except want ; who has felt every sensation of which nature is 
susceptible—but none permanently ; who has taken his share 
in every scene, and passed out from the ordeal uninfluenced 
by their associations ; who has mixed largely with men, and 
imbibed alternately their virtues and their vices: at one mo- 
ment a perfumed coxcomb, effeminate and contemptible ; at 
another a daring adventurer, courting and despising danger ; 
a satirist, capable of devotion to his friend ; a philosopher and 
an empiric ; a moralist and a debauchee; a politician and an 
epicure ;—in short, ‘‘ every thing by turns and nothing long,” 
—a moral rainbow concentrating every hue of character into 
a blended picture of shifting lights and shadows—such a being 
of circumstances is not often to be met with ; yet sufficiently 
often to bring the delineation home to every bosom—and such 
a creature of chance is the hero of these volumes.’—A flas, 

Printed for Henry Colburn. 8, New Burlington-street. 


This day are published, by Henay Cotsurn, 8, leew Burling- 
t 


on-street. = 
ALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Contents: The Englishman’s Tale; the Wallachian’s Tale ; 
the n’s Tale; the Augustine’s Tale ; the Englishwoman’s 
Tale; the Spaniard’s Tale ; the Italian’s Tale, &c. &c. 

ZILLAH; a TALE of the HOLY CITY. By the of 
‘ Brambletye House,’ The Tor Hill,’ and ‘Renben Apaley.” 
In 4 vols. 

ROTESTANT ; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary. 
By the sate of ‘De Foix,’ ‘ The White Hoods.’ 3 vols., post 
Svo., 318. 6d. 
THE MAN OF TWO LIVES, a Narrative, written by Him- 
self. 2 vols., post Svo., 18s. 

‘ Whether this be, or be not, I'll not swear.’—Shakspeare. 

LIFE in INDIA; or the ENGLISH at CALCUTTA. 3 vols., 
post 8vo., 28s. 6d. 

THE ANGLO-IRISH, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. A 
Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

And shortly will be published, 

TALES of WOMAN. Designed to exhibit the Female Cha- 
racter in its brighest points of view. In 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 

— ED. By the Author of ‘Pelham.’ A Novel. 
In 4 vols. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., price 8s. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS .DISORDERS; 
including OBSERVATIONS on DIETETIC and MEDI- 
CINAL REMEDIES. By Tuomas RicsaArps, Surgeon. 

* My object in writing this little volume, is to afford a very 
numerous class of patients all requisite information as to their 
maladies; and, at the same time, to place in their hands, in 
most cases, a decided remedy; in others, certain alleviation 
and comfort.’—Preface. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Panl’s Church-yard, 


This day is published, price 8s. 
HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by Taomas Roscoe, Esq. 

Among the list of contributors to this volume will be found 
the names of—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss 
Porter, Miss Emily Taylor, The Misses Strickland, The Kev. 
H. Stebbing, William and J. E. Roscoe, The late Mr. John 
Taylor, Thomas Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, 
and the Authors of ‘ Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ and ‘ Go- 
mez Arias.’ 

The Illustrations will consist of eight beautiful Line Engrav- 
ings on steel, some of which are executed by, and the whole 
under the i diate superintendance of, Mr. Charles Heath. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
In a few days will be published, price 12s., in crimson silk, and 

with proof impressions on India paper, 1/. is. 
HE BIJOU, an ANNUAL of LI'FERA- 
TURE and the ARTS, for 1829. 

INustrated with Engravings from celcbrated Paintings by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; T. 
Stothard, Esq., R.A.; I’. P. Stephanoff; Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Holbein ; Claude; Lorraine; Primaticcio, &c. 

Among the Literary Contributions to this volume will be 
found the names of the most celebrated writers of the day, 
together with some unpublished Poetry by Mary Queen of 

The Pilates separate, Proofs on India paper, 4to., price 1/. 10s. ; 
or before the letters, 3/, 3s. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 
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Just published, in one volume, 8Vo., price 10s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord High Chancellor. ss 
A TREATISE on the LAWS of LITERARY 
PROPERTY, comprisimg the Statutes and Cases relating 
to Books, Manuscripts, Lectures ; Dramatic and Musical Com- 
positions : Engravings, Sculpture, Maps, &c.: including the 
Piracy and Transfer of Copyright; with an Historical View, and 
Disquisitions on the Principles avid Effect of the Laws. 
By Rosert Maucuam, Secretary to the Law Institution ; 
autbor of ‘The Law of Attorzies,’ &c. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster-row; Henry Dixon, 19, Carey-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn; and Adam Black, £dinbargh. 





A NEW ALMANAC. 
On the 18th of November was published, price 2s. 3d. stitched, 
consisting of sixty closely-printed pages, 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANAC; or, 
Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for the year of our Lord 1829; comprising, besides 
the usual contents of an Almanac, the Calendar of Flora, and 
of Horticultural Operations, for each Month ; Meteorological, 
Regal, Stamp, and other useful Tables; a Statement of the 
County Rates and Quarter Sessions; Lists of the Lords and 
Commons, Universities, Public Schools, Transfer Days, Holi- 
days, &c., &c. Also, Scientific Tables and Rules for the guid- 

ance of Benefit Societies, and Societies for Widows’ Pensions. 
London: printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold 

by G. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 





In three vols., price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


HE TRIALS OF LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle; or, the Sensitive Man.’ 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. Of whom may be had, 
Dedicated by permission to his Majesty, in 8 vols., price 
12. 11s. 6d., a New Edition of 
THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Henry NEE tk. 
‘ The plan of the work is excellent.’—Literary Gazette. 
* These tales are valuable illustrations of English s.’ 





Just published, Nos. Eto 41, on royal drawin: ag 
2s. 6d. each, to be completed in 71 Monthl ‘wanben 
HE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL ‘qj 

HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Bounés, 
ries carefully coloured, constracted from the best 

and accompanied with a clear and distinct letter-presg 

tion of the Geography, Natural Productions, Moral, Polk 

and Commercial Conditions, and History of each Continent 

State, or Kingdom. 

LIZARS’ SCHOOL ATLAS of 56 Modern and } 
including the most recent eries. Royal 0, 
bound, 18s,, coloured outlines, or 21s. full coloured, + : 

tng Ag pe neni and HISTORY. By # % 

Sankey, A.M., our: ‘aps of the W Rom 

Empire. Half bound, 2s. 6d. orld and 

SMITH’S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, for the Use 
Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven Plates, im 
boards, 2s. fd. 

LIZAKS’ NEW SET of COPY LINES, ei it Numbers 
each. - & 
HAY on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 
adapted to HOUSE PAINTING. Post 8vo., 48. 6d. boards, 

CHANNING'S DISCOURSE at the INSTALLATION Of the 
Rev. M.J.MOTTE. Third edition, 1s. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker; London; W. Curry, jun. an 
Co., Dublin ; and D. Lizars, Edinburgh. 


y iv r ae 
ONDON TAVERN, Nov. 17.—Ata MEET. 
ING of the FRIENDS of HUMANITY, in AID Of the 
SPANISH and ITALIAN REFUGEES ; 
Mr. WM. STEVENS in the Chair : 
Resolved—That the situation of the Spanish and Ttaliag 
Refugees in this country appears to be of the most urgent 
pressing distress, and that their merits and s: 
them to the most cordial sympathy, and to the 
tively benevolent exertions on the part of the British : pubic, 
and that a subscription be immediately entered into for thei: 
relief. 
Resolved—That, in order to give prom efficiency 
exertions, the Right Hon. the Lord ees be reepecing, 








—Times. 

‘They are tales of the most intense and vivid interest.’— 
Literary Magnet. 

FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE; Memoirs of his 
Life and Times. 2 vols., 8vo., price 1/. 8s. 

CONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 
yols., 12mo. 





Just published, in 2 vols., post Svo., price 16s. 


OLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS,—with TALES and LEGENDS. 
By Derwent Conway. 

‘ The descriptions are diversified and graphic,—the tales in- 
troduced, interesting and clever,—and the author’s narrative- 
style, sprightly and unaffected.'—New Monthly Magazine. 

* it is all pleasing, and always interesting,—the auther has 
at once the eye of a keen observer, and the pen of a ready 
writer.’—Athenaum. 

‘This book possesses no ordinary’attractions.’—Lendon 
Weekly Review. 

* There is about all these stories, a freshness, as well as an 
elegance of manner, which must gratify every reader. * * * 
A suitable companion to the volumes of Miss Mitford.’—Scots- 
man, 

See also Literary Gazette, Literary Chronicle, La Belle As- 
semblee, &c. &c. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





In Columbier Quarto, delivered in portfolios, 
yee STRATIONS to the ANNIVERSARY, 
1829. EIGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS and TWO VIGNETTES. 

1. Psyche, painted by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., engraved by 
J. H. Robinson. 

2. Vignette Title, painted by Ciarkson Stanfield, engraved 
by W. R. Smith. 

3. The Lute, painted by R. P. Bonnington, engraved by C. 
Rolls. 

4. Morning, painted by William Linton, engraved by E. 
Goodall. 

5. The Little Gleaner, painted by Sir W. Beechy, R.A., en- 
graved by E. Finden. 

6. The Earrings, painted by M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A., engraved 
by C. Rolls. 

7. The Author of Waverley, painted by W. Allan, A.R.A., 
engraved by E. Goodall. 

8. The Blackberry Boy, painted by W. Hamilton, Esq., R.A. 
engraved by W. Finden. 

9. The Travelling Monkey, painted by E. Landseer, A.R.A., 
engraved by B. P. Gibbon. 

10 Chillon, painted by Clarkson Stanfield, engraved by R. 
Wallis. 

11. Pickaback, painted by R. Westall, Esq., R.A., engraved 
by C. Rolls. 

12. Fonthill, painted by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A., en- 
graved by T. Crostick. 

13. Beatrice, painted by H. Howard, Esq., R.A., engraved 
by S. Sangster. 

14. Newstead Abbey, painted by F’. Danby, A.R.A., engraved 
by R. Wallis. 

15. Love me, love my Dog, painted by John Hoppner, Esq., 
R.A., engraved by W. Greatbach. 

16. The Snuff-box, painted by F. P. Stephanoff, engraved by 
H. Robinson. 

17. The Young Cottagers, painted by T. Gainsborough, Esq., 
R.A., engraved by H. Robinson. 

1s. Evening—Twilight, painted by G. Barrett, engraved by 
E. Goodall. 

19. First Presentation Vignette, drawn by W. Harvey, en- 
graved by J: Thompson. 

20. Second Presentation Vignette, drawn by W. Harvey, 
engraved by J. Thompson. 

Proofs, French paper, 2/. 2s.; India paper, 3/. 3s.; before 
letters, 4/. 4s.; India and Etchings, 5/. 5s. 

The Volume, edited by AttAn CuNNINGHAM; bound in 
green silk binding, price One Guinea, will be published in the 
course of this month. 

Published by John Sharpe, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 





riod. 

Resolved—That the following Gentlemen wait upon his 
Lordship as a Deputation for the above purpose: Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, R. H. Pigeon,~———~ Peacock, Alexander Galloway, 
William Stevens, Richard Taylor, and Charles Bleaden. 

Resolyed—That this Meeting records its sincere thanks ani 
gratitude to the Daily Press, and especially to * The Times’ 
and ‘ The Morning Chronicle,’ for their able, di e 
and indefatigable exertions in calling the attention ofty 
British people to the relief of these helpless foreigners, 
monstrating the power and incalculable benefits of the 
ot the press. o, 

That the thanks of this Meeting are given to the Proprietor 
of the London Tavern for the gratuitous use of their rogm » 
this Meeting. 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Meeting be given 
Chairman for his impartial conduct at this Meeting. bi 


PPOSITE THE MANSION-HOUSE 
LINEN DRAPERY and SILK MERCERY.—H, antl, 

PAUL respectfully beg to solicit the attention of the Ni 
Gentry, and the Public generally, to their 
which is just opened pagar gh nw Mansion-Honse, 
mises are very extensive, and fitted in a manner 
and superb, for the Sale of Broad suks, British ey a 
cloaks, richly figured gauzes, ribbons, fancy handk 
scarfs, hosiery, gloves, haberdashery, family linen, and 
article of British and Parisian costume. In addition to wit 
is an unique gallery of foreign ornaments in great 
Ladies’ work-boxes, both cabinet and musical; eau dep 
logue, and other fashionable extracts; china, jewellery, &¢, 
&c.; and a very choice and valuable collection of Fread, 
Russian, German, and American furs, that are especially a4. 
apted to the present season.—H. and T. Paul, from theiriat- 
mate connection with the first manufacturers in the 
Kingdom, added to their long experience, and being im 
of foreign goods generally, are euabled to offer every artide 
at such a price as on comparison they feel confident will & 
serve a preference.—H. and T. P. also particularly 
rest the attention of those whe may be pleased to honour thes 
with a call, to their immense stock of kid and other 
gloves, which many decided privileges warrant ‘cm 
considerably under the regular prices. : 


d to call a public meeting at the earliest convenient 











volent consideration of the public is most 
and earnestly solicited on behalf of the WIDOW and 
of a GEN'BLEMAN, whose awfully sudden death has lefthis 
young family wholly destitute and unprovided for, Te 
widowed mother gave birth to her sixth little orphan, s- 
rounded by difficulty and distress, three months after the 
death of its lamented father. In the house where she songht 
a temporary residence, the whole of her things were scizéd; 
and, in the height of severe illness, with two of her chiliren 
by her side, the bed was taken from under them, and im 
situation they were for many nights without food or 4 
Subsequently to this event the widow was arrested. Shebs 
obtained her freedom by the ‘ Benefit of the Act ;’ but ae 
returns to her family, deprived of every resource, and in greatly 
impaired health. She most respectfully appeals to a gemepo 
Public on behalf of her fatherless children, that she may 
enabled to pursue some plan for their future support. 
Particulars may be known and donations received, 
gratefully acknowledged by the widow, at Mr. M 
5, Shepperton-strect, New North-road, Lower I 
Mr. Dutton’s, hatter, 27, Ludgate-hiil, corner of the Old 
and at Carpenter's Circulating Library, 314, Holborn. 
The following donations are respectfully r 
acknowledged : 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
Countess of Athlone . ‘ ° ° 
Henry Woodthorpe, Esq., Guildhall . 
J.S. Buckingham, Esq. . . 
London: Printed and Published every Wednesday n 
by WitttAM Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
Somerset House. 
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